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TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS SEMINARIES. 


In a closing article under this head, in the last Journal, we 
promised to present our readers with an account of those school 
systems abroad and at home, in which provision was made by 
theestablishment of Teachers’ Seminaries, or Normal Schools 
for the education of those who expected to teach. Illness, and 
the difficulty of obtaining the best and latest information on the 
subject; much of it only to be found in volumes not republish- 
ed in this country, compels us to defer the issuing of this pro- 
posed number until the 15th of the present month. 

We deem the information which this number will contain, so 
valuable, that we shall strike off a larger edition than is neces- 
sary to supply our regular subscription list, although that has 
increased beyond onr expectations, within the last few weeks. 
There are sull many towns in the state, from which we have 
not asingle subscriber. We shall be much indebted toan 
friend of our schools in those towns, if he will forward the 
names of twenty or thirty individuals, especially teachers, 
who will be willing to take the proposed number from the office, 
and one or two others, which we purpose to issne in the course 
of the next three months. ‘These numbers will contain infor- 
mation difficult to be attaine¢,—some of which, liowever, the | 
Legislatures of New York, Ohio and Massachuseits, have con- 
sidered of such interest and importance as to have ordered its 
printing and wide circulation among teachers and friends of 
common schools in these several states. 

In the mean time we invite the attention of our readers to the 
long and valuable article on the New York common school 
system, which is at this time considered by many as the best 
system now in operation in the United States, and is the only 
one which bas adopted the “settled policy” of providing for 
the specific preparation of teachers for her common. schools. 
Of her “academic teachers department,” their origin and re- 
sults thus far, we shall give a more particular account in our 
next. We cannotclose this article beiter than by inserting an 
extract which gives some of the best thoughts on Teachers and 
Teachers seminaries, and was set up to accompany our notice 
in the last journal of the school system of Michigan. 


¢The superintendent of public instruction in this State, in his Report 
made to the Legislature, in 1837, which laid the foundation of their 
system of education, thus presents the claims of schools for teachers: 


But the most perfect organization of the entire system of schools, in 
all the varied 7 aban of instruction, must fail of securing the de- 





sired results without a sufficient number of conipetent teachers. Ina 
memorial of the American Institute of Instruction to the Massachusetts 


Legislature, it is affirmed to be “ an evident and important truth, that 
no school can be essentially improved but by the improvement of the 
teacher. All other things are, in comparison, of little consequence. 
Children of the best parents, in the best constructed school house, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, will lose, and more than lose ~ 
their time, if given over to the management of an incompetent teacher. 
This improvement is therefore at the bottom of every other.” 

The present distinguished superintendent of the New York schools, 
says,—‘‘ Our common school system has been but a few years in ope- 
ration, and it is only recently that it can be considered as having gained 
a solid foundation. In building up'and bringing to perfection its ex- 
ternal organization, the internal condition of the schools has in some 
degree been neglected. ‘The only material defect of the system is the 
want of competent teachers, There is danger that they will never an- 
swer the ends of their institution, if the teachers, the body of men who 
are relied on to infuse into them the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment which constitutes the vital principle of the system, are not fully 
adequate to the task.” "Without competent teachers, the mest perfect 
system of external organization must be iggy certainly 
fail of accomplishing its object. ‘The truth is, education is to be re- 
garded as a science and an art; fit is a science, for it has its dis- 
tinct subject, its distinct object, and is governed by its own peculiar 
laws; and has, like the other sciences, its corresponding art—the art of 
teaching. Hence results the profession of teacher, the most numerous 
of any mthe country. But how little understood is either the science 
or the art? and how little esteemed isthe profession of teacher? And 
how can it be otherwise? If education is a science, how is itto be un- 
derstood without study ? and if teaching is an art, how can it be suc- 
cessfully practised without suitable preparation? How then can the 

rofession of teacher be esteemed, if men generally enter it who know 
ittle or nothing of either? No man is supposed to be acquainted with 
any one of the gher sciences, who has not thoroughly investigated it ; 
nor is any one thought to be qualified to enter the profession with which 
that science is connected, and practice its corresponding art, who has 
not become intimately acquainted with its duties. Men are not often 
thought to be fit to enter the learned professions, who have not tho- 
roughly studied the sciences on which those professions are based. It 
may hence be pertinently asked, ‘On what principle of common sense 
is it thata man is considered good enough for a teacher, because he has 
satisfactorily proved himself good for no one thing else? Why is it 
that the utter want of health to exercise any other profession, is fre- 
quently the only reason why a man should be thrust into this, which 
requires more active mental labor in the discharge of its duties than 
any other profession whatsoever? Alas! it is not by teachers such as 
these that the intellectual power of a people isto be created. ‘To hear a 
scholar say a lesson is not to educate him.” Why is it that, in the 
lapse of ages, the very name of Greece is still surrounded with undi- 
minished effulgence? It is not because of the prowess and fame of 
her commanders and chieftains—of her Miltiades, Leonidas and Ci- 
mon; it is not because of the unequalled splendor and comet-like glare 
of her military achievements and conquests; but it is because that in 
the days of her intellectual glory and greatness, Socrates and Plato, 
Aristotle and Zeno, were teachers of her youth, They were stars of 
the first magnitude in that peerless constellation of genius, which still 
shines thus resplendently upon the land which gave them birth; and 
the light of which has, through all succeeding ages, been reflected upon 
every clime where civilized mun has found a home. ‘What a contrast 
when presented in connection with many of the teachers of our day! 
Instead of being all light as they should be, and capable of emitting it; 
from their extreme opaqueness, they scarcely shine with even a borrow- 
ed lustre. It is utterly impossible to elevate the schools, and make 
them what they ought to be and must be, to meet the just demands of all 
classes of community, without elevating the character and rank of 
teachers. Avnd to do this effectually, they must be thoroughly educated 
and bred to the profession. In the Prussian system, the greatest atten- 
tion is paid to this subject, it being justly considered that nothing to 
purpose can be done without competent teachers; and consequently no 
person is allowed to enter the profession, who cannot prove himself to 
be thoroughly qualified to discharge its duties. It appears from the 
report of M. Cousin to the French minister of public instruction, and 
also from the answers of Dr. Julius, commissioner from the king of 
Prussia, who lately passed come our country, to questions proposed 
to him by the superintendent of the New York Schools, that there is 
scarcely an individual of the thirty thousand teachers employed within 
the limits of the kingdom, who has not spent, after passing through the 
common elementary branches, as taught at the primary schools, three 
years at some one of the teachers’ seminaries to qualify himself to dis- 
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charge the duties of the profession. With such a body of teachers the | important is not to be attained by the course which is now generally 
schools must flourish, nothing can prevent their successful operation. | pursued ; for the plan is bad, and the execution worse. Nor can it be 
Such teachers we need, and such teachers we must have in our schools, | amended, until education, which is the training of the entire person, 
or they will never answer the end of their institution. ‘ There can be | the exciting, developing and strengthening, by suitable exercise, every 
no doubt that the superiority of the celebrated Prussian system results | faculty and organ of the system} is placed under the direction of those 
from the care bestowed upon the department of teachers. In that | who have a competent knowledge of human nature. “ Place the busi- 
kingdom, as before suggested, a distinct class of schools is appropriated | ness of education, where it ought to be, among the most honorable and 

















vy to the education of teachers; and the masters of the common 
schools are all taken from among the persons educated in these semina- 
ries. In the state of New York, the same system has been recently 
adopted in a somewhat different form.” On the recommendation of a 
committee of their own board, the regents of the university have, within 
the two years past, appended to eight existing academic institutions, a 
department expressly for the education of teachers. And the subject is 
urged upon the attention of the public by the Hon. John A. Dix, pres- 
ent “oa of common schools, with distinguished ability and 
zeal. the system which we, asa state, may adopt, it will be highly 
important to make such provisions as will infallibly secure a sufficient 
number of competent teachers. It will be essential to make teaching 
the business of men, and then men will be found to do the business of 
teaching. No doubt, as things now are, it will be thought to be difti- 
cult, if not impossible, to find a sufficient number of persons qualified 
for the employment, or who will venture to engage in preparing them- 
selves for it. But why should it be so? teaching is a noble employ- 
ment; why then such a deficiency of good teachers? Says the Hon. 
A. C. Flagg, former superintendent of the New York schools, “ The | 
principal reason is to be found in the unwillingness on the part of | 
school districts, to make adequate compensation to teachers of approved | 





profitable employments, and the work will be done. ‘Talents of the 
highest order, united to the requisite knowledge, and all other suitable 
qualifications, will then be engaged in it, and the issue will soon appear 
in a striking improvement of the educated portion of the human race.” 
The almost universal employment of incompetent teachers is a waste of 
money, a waste of time, and a waste of intellect; the greatest conceiv- 
able outrage under the name of benevolence and duty, that can be per- 
petrated upon the rights and dearest interests of the rising generation, 
tending directly to moral as well as political degradation and slavery. 
Whatever system may be adopted, and however perfect in form, it will 
prove itself essentially defective, unless it provides a sufficient number 
of teachers, well educated and bred to the profession, men qualified and 
competent, men who can elevate and leave their mark upon their pupils. 
And such teachers may be had. Nearly all Germany is supplied with 
such teachers. And efficient measures will soon furnish us with a full 


supply, unless indeed intellect degenerates in this western world. Such , 


schools for the education of teachers as exist in Prussia, and New York, 
will furnishthem. Afier a long visit to, and examination of, the grand 
Normal school at Potsdam, M. Cousin says, “I ought. to add that all 
the students had a cheerful, happy air, and that their manners were 
very good. I quitted the establishment highly satisfied with the stu- 

















talents and qualifications. How else does it happen that at a time | dents, full of esteem for the director, and of respect for a country in 
when the merchant is overstocked with clerks, and the professions of | Which the education of the people has reached such a pitch of prosperity. 
law and medicine are thronged with students, there is such a lamenta- | I have designedly accumulated official papers, from the conviction that 
ble deficiency in the number of those’ who have the inelination and the | it is impossible to collect too much information on a point on which 
ability to engage in the business of instruction? Is it not to be ascribed | depends the whole of primary instruction. In fact, from the moment 
to the more liberal encouragement offered by other employments, com- | the law has compelled each commune to have a primary school, nothing 
ared with the compensation uf school teachers? Institutions for the | remains but to furnish them with good masters. Now the Normal 
eaation of instructors are desirable; but the education of teachers | schools of Prussia prove that it is possible, in a very few years, to 
would be unavailing, unless the districts could appreciate the import- , bring these establishments to a remarkable degree of perfection. Most 
ance of affording such compensation as would command their services. | of them are posterior to the law of 1819, some are as late as 1525, and 
Other causes may have their influence, but the seat of the difficulty may | thus three or four years have sufficed to place them on solid foundations, 
betraced tothe disinclination in thedistrictsto make adequate compensa- | 20d to enable them to render the most important services. To effect 
tion for the required talents. This is demonstrated by the fact, that | 2!! this, little is wanted on the part of the minister, but a firm hand and 
those districts which adopt a liberal course, have able teachers and | the determination to be obs yed ; success depends on a very small number 
ox schools. The business of education should be committed to the | Of rules, inflexibly adhered to. 1 have already remarked, that as every 
st talents in the country ; and it is in vain to think of procuring the | Commune must have its renery school, so every department must have 
choicest fruits, without paying the market price.” Mr. Dix, the present | ts primary Normal school. If the same law which shall render the 
superintendent, uses similar language. e says, “So long ag the | former equally imperative on the communes, should render the latter 
wages of teachers were extremely low, men of talents would not devote | ¢qua'ly imperative on the departments, we should have made a great 
themselves to the business ofteaching, nor could they afford to fit them-| @dvance.” Substituting district for commune, and county for depart- 
selves for it, by a regular course of preparation. The rate of compen- | Ment, with other necessary modifications, and the system here proposed 
sation for teachers is gradually advancing; in some parts of the state, | t© the minister as suited tothe condition of France, may be adopted by 
ood wages are paid, and many individuals are oe pp themselves | US with equal advantage. 
for ‘aching as a permanent vocation. As they fin employment, the | 
dem ‘nd for them will increase; for as the benefits of instruction by a | 


well trained teacher become apparent, the influence of the example will | HOW HIGH MAY SOCIETY BE ELEVATED IN INTEL. 
LECTUAL RANK? 


extend to neighboring districts; and these causes acting reciprocally | 

u on each other, cannot fail to produce important effects.” It is hence . . F 

o' vious that the great reason why there has been such a deficiency in | In Connecticut, we may promptly answer, very high. If an- 
the number of qualified teachers, is to be found in an unwillingness on | Other question should immediately follow this, viz: By what 
the part of the inhabitants to pay such wages as to secure the services| means? We shouldasunhesitaiingly answer: by the common 
of individuals of the required talents and qualifications. If so, itiscon-| schools. By this we should mean, that the common schools 
filently believed to be within the power of the state to obviate the diffi- | offer the principal, though not the only means for the great and 
culty. Let teachers be paid as they ought to be, let them receive such | seneral improvement of the people in useful knowledge. 


compensation as will remunerate them for their ssrvices, and sufficient | Believing that circumstances in Connecticut present peculiar 


numbers will be found to fit themselves for the business of teaching. | advantages for an universal and rapid diffusion of knowledge 


nd to secure their employment when fitted to teach, let the provisions | P . : ‘ 
rt law be such, that A township shall be entitled to one getline of | and taste, we could wish that the inhabitants generally might 
the ncome of the public fund, which does not employ thoroughly edu- | be convinced of this truth. At the same time, being persuaded 
cated teachers. It has been suggested, that no man ought ever to be | that this State possesses greater facilities, as well as induce- 
co isidered as qualified to teach school, whose time is not worth at least | ments, to elevate society in these respects, than almost any 
th ty dollars per month; and that no female ought to be engaged in ' other parts of the world, we feel solicitous that foreign exam- 
this work, whose services are not worth fifteen dollars per month. | ples may not limit our views, or expectations, nor shackle our 
a ae o_o oe A poy pone _ a also! nians, — 

wort of consideration whether it Wil no ex ie onx ona, "| as . o. . 
iaieiadh price, below which no teacher shall be emitled to receive aid, . The a ae I; the — s Se, lie 
from the avails of the public fund; and to provide prospectively that |!" the way of general intellectual improvement, have been al- 
every teacher of the public schools shall have been through a regular | luded to in a former number of this Journal. We have not 
course of training, and received from the academic board a diploma, | room at present to consider them more particularly: but we 
setting forth his qualifications as a teacher. Could the people be | c u'd wish it were in our power to do anything like justice to 
aro .::d, and public sentiment set right on this subject, it is presumed the peculiar, the unprecedented advantages whith here present 
no ‘ownship would purchase the cheap commodity, which is generally | themselves. Reflecting on the means and first measures to be 
pe od pel paseo. — sacs eer See lace: seagina a4 obviously | taken for a general imprevementin knowledge and taste, one 
bene a the first mn simplest principles of human nature, a child babe chief — which have a oe cme 
may acquire as much knowledge and strength of mind at the age of IN Was, the too low estimate which the people 0! “opnec 
thirteen years, as is row ordinarily gained at twenty. Here, then, | Ut appear to place on their own advantages. Were they at 
would be a clear gain of seven years in the most active and interesting | this moment aware of the a opportunities they possess 
period of human life, to be devoted, either to the service of the patent, ‘for self-instruction, for mutual assistance in promoting a great 
er to firther improvement and culture. But an object so desirah 





le and and rapid advanermert in intellectual improvement, the task 
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of devising and introducing a plan for its accomplishment, 
would appear comparatively light. Indeed it would have been 
already more than begun; for the people themselves would 
— have devoted themselves to the enterprize without 
elay. 

Perhaps the most simple and direct mode in which we can 


have, ever applied to the subjects of school instruction in their 
whole lives. What discrimination, ingenuity, perseverence 
and success are often displayed in the progress or completion 
of enterprizes, and often by persons who are ready t6 doubt or 
deny their possession of some of the intellectual qualities ne- 
cessary to the acquisition oflearning! Were they but devoted 


arrive ata satisfactory answer to the question at the head of | to their more appropriate objects, what results might we not 


this article, is by applying it toa single family, instead of the 
whole community. Let us then ask, in the first place, wheth- 
er there be or be not time enough at their disposal, to make a 
great advancement in knowledge. If we suppose that each 
member has an hour a day at command, to devote to study, or 
to improving conversation and reflection, we allow him 
enough to accomplish great things in a year, with the assist- 
ance of good places and able direction. Probably the majority 
of those who are now studying French, and learning vocal and 
instrumental music in the United States, do not receive more 
than two or three hours instruction in a week: yet with appli- 
cation and good teachers, they may make considerable profi- 
ciency, even if they should not apply themselves to those 
branches during the intervals, or if they should have the re- 
mainder of their time occupied with a variety of other studies, 
as is the case with many. 

Let us suppose that several persons in one house apply 
themselves to one and the same subject one hour daily. They 
might take botany for example. How much might they inter- 
est and excite, as well as assist and instruct each other by their 
conversation and example! How each mind would dwell on 
the topic of common attraction ; how much the common stock 
would be enlarged and enriched, by the observations and re- 
flections of all! 

Many of the most useful branches of labor, in the field and 
the work shop, permit a free use of the mind, and not a few 
are favorable to conversation as well as thought. What ad- 
vances then might be made by each member of such a family, 
if we suppose their studies, and their avocation to be judi- 
ciously directed for the attainment of the end! Ifthe parents 
were skillful teachers, and daily applied themselves to the in- 
struction of their children and others around them in botany, 
who can doubt that great progress would be made ? 


witness ! 

And where would be the loss, ifa large amount of the intel- 
ligence of American females were turned out of the direction 
annually given it by a few Parisian inventors of frivolities, to- 
wards the productions of the best, and.ablest writers of differ- 
ent ages andcountries! But we by no means intend to speak 
without qualification or discrimination. We have here only 
given one instance, out of several which might be given, in re- 
\lation to different sexes and ages of our people. We wish, at 
the same time, to express our views, not only of the importance 
of giving their minds proper subjects of attention, but also of 
affording them good methods of instruction ; and this we re- 
‘gard as an object of indispensable importance to the accom- 

plishment of our wishes, both in the school and in the family. 

| By good teachers, good books, and good systems of superin- 
| tendence, schools might soon lay the foundation for a great and 
—_ future elevation of society: By othermeans, as we 
| believe, existii g society may be reached, and more extensively 
improved than some of our readers may be prepared to sup- 
pose: but the greatest, most extensive, and permanent effects, 
cannot he secured, without a thorough improvement of our 
‘common schools. In them the young may be educated with a 
| desire for a more elevated state of society, and with minds pre- 
| pared to assist in its elevation. At the same time, during the 
| process of their education, the schools should be so truly excel- 
lent and so highly practical, as to proclaim their own utility 
by knowledge diffused by them ; and thus present society, as 
well as that of future years, should enjoy some things of their 
good influences. 





PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES, 
Continued from No. 5. 
Arrangements for warming may be of different kinds: a fire 





Some of our readers, no doubt, may be able to récal cases in 
which something of the kind has been done. We might men- | 
tion families where some measures of this nature have been ta- | 
ken, though not with all the advantages of system, capable | 
teachers or well adapted books, which are here supposed ; and | 
we can say that the results have heen highly encouraging. | 
How much more influence might have been exerted by a beiter | 
state of things, we may easily conjecture. | 

Without going into a particular consideration, of the advan- | 
tages which would naturally result from a higher tone of conver- 
sation, a familiar acquaintance with collections of plants, bo- | 
tanical books, discussions on the nature, uses, origin.and histo- 
ry of vegetables, we may easily come to the conclusion, that 
such a system would assuredly produce happy and permanent 
effects. So if other branches of study were taken up in turn, 
and pursued in a similar manner, how much might the family | 
be instructed in one year, how much more in five or ten! How | 
pleasing would be an evening spent in social intercourse at | 
their fireside ! 

But let us extend the plan and practice supposed to all the 
families in a country village; and what a state of things would | 
be produced in ten or five years, or even in a single season! | 
How would those, who had enjoyed superior opportunities of | 
education in youth, begin to review their long neglected books, | 
when they found their neighbors making progress in them! 

e have seen in too many instances, how much evil men 
have learnt in hours of idleness, by haunting places of dissipa- 
tion, the theatre, or the bar room. Why should we not pre- | 
sume that much good might be acquired in an equal period ? 
Many a female around us, in her exertions to learn the changes | 
of fashions in dress, to acquire the art of imitating them, and | 
in furnishing herself with garments colored, cut and disposed 





| 
| 


according to the standard, employs an amount of time and in- | 


tellectual labor sufficient, if otherwise occupied, to introduce 
her to the elements of any branch of useful science or literature. 
Indeed we may gravely question, whether in some casés, more 
earnest thoug)t, study and observation, are not devoted to sub- 
Jects oflittle real or lasting importance,than the same individuals 


|ply warm air, 


ithe fresh air would cool the sides of the stove. 


place for wood or coal, one or more stoves, or a furnace to sup- 
The last is better calculated to render the de- 
gree of heat uniform in all parts of the room; and has another 
advantage ; that of preventing the cold air from rushing in at 
crevices and other openings. The pressure is outwards ; and 
the air supplied is warm, so that there can be no currents of 
cold air to render the children uncomfortable, and to expose 
them to taking colds. It is necessary, however, to have a 
cellar, or other place beneath the schoo! room, to put the fur- 
nace in, with a convenient access to it; and where such ar- 
rangements exist, it may be best to warm the room by these 


means, especially if the fuel is deposited there. 


Two or three leading defects exist in many furnaces of this 
description. The air-chamber is two small; and the opening 
above the fire is in the furnace and not in the smoke pipe. It 
is not necessary in all cases to construct such an apparatus on 
one plan. A common cast-iron stove may be placed in the cel- 
lar, and surrounded with brick walls, extending up to the floor 
of the school room, leaving a space of a foot or more, on every 
side except the front, with openings below for fresh air, and one 
or more cpenings through the ceiling, or floor above. The air 
chamber should enclose as much of the stove pipe as may be, 
otherwise much of the heat will be lost. A door or valve of 
some kind should be made into the stove pipe, which may be 
opened conveniently whenever the fire is too hot. This should 
be in the pipe rather than in the stove, because in the latter case 
For the same 
reason, such a valve should be made in the pipe of a furnace. 
There should also be a damper in the smoke pipe as near its 
upper end as convenient. This would afford the common 
means for checking the heat of the stove, by checking the dis- 
|charge of hot air through the pipe, and of course the admission 
of fresh air into the stove. The supply of air to the air-cham- 
|ber, should he perfectly pure, even if a pipe from out of doors 
| be necessary to admit it. 
| The hole or holes at the bottom of the-air-chamber, for the 
admission of air to be warmed should be from six to twelve 
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should be of equal size. The openings or flues through the floor 
also, should be about as large, but provided with sliding shut- 
ters,so that ~ or all of the warm air might be shut out when ne- 
cessary. The sides of these openings in the floor should be raised, 
at least enough to prevent the dust from being swept into them. 

_ Where there are several school rooms in one building, by ju- 
dicious arrangements, they may all be conveniently and eco- 
nomically warmed by a furnace or stove. The labor, dust and 
confusion often caused by making fires, would also thus be 
greatly if not wholly prevented. In large rooms it may be best 
to have drums, or radiators of sheet iron prepared for the wait- 
er, to receive the smoke from the smoke pipe, and save the heat 
which is commonly wasted. In that case it will be well to 
have a small fire gece in each drum, so that a little fuel may 
be burnt in it in chilly or damp weather, before the season for 
large fires arrives. 

Chimnies or flues, for the conveyance of smoke, should be 
built as small and neatly as may be, consistently with safety 
and convenience, for the purpose of saving room. Where 
stoves are used, the ipe holes may be kept open in summer as 
ventilators. Other holes, however, should be left in the flues, 
for ventilating in winter, near the ceiling. These should be 
made as large as possible, but fitted with shutters, which may 
be shut and opened; Sag or partly, by pulling strings, 
or other easy means. In Winter, the ventilators should be 
left open after school, long enough to change all the air in the 
room, closed long enough before the re-opening to allow the 
whole room to be warmed, partly opened in half an hour, or a 
longer time after the commencement of schools, opened wide 
again after the dismissal, and so on day by day. The times 
and degrees of opening must be determined with proper regard 
to the quantity of air in the room, the height of the ceiling, 
and the number of scholars. If the garments of the pupils are 
hung in the room, (which should never be,) or if the room 
should not be clean, more ventillation will be necessary. If 
the children are cleanly, less tentilation will be needed than 
for others. 

In some school rooms it may be well to have one or more 
small openings left in the flues, near the floor, with a simple 
hearth, to serve as fire places, instead of drums with fire places. 
_ The Prussian manner ofpreparing stoves to retain and equal- 
ize heat, may be advantageously resorted to in some schools. 
They enclose the stove with brick work, closely built around 
it, so that the large mass, when once heated, diffuses a mild 
and equal degree of warmth, and continues to warm the room 
for many hours after the fire is extinguished. As the rapid 
heating and cooling of small stoves is to be guarded against, on 
account of the exposure they cause to the health of children, it 
would sometimes be a great improvement to encase a part of 
the pipe also. 

Every school room should be furnished with a thermometer, 
and the teacher should understand the use of it, and pay con- 
stant attention to it. It should be judiciously placed, so as to 
be effected by no undue influence of contact, reflection, radia- 
tion, and should be the test of the temperature, instead of the 
feelings of the teacher. It should be hung low, nearly on a 
level with the breasts of the pupils while at their seats, because 
as the upper part of the air is first warmed, it would not show, 
in any other position, the degree of heat where only it is of im- 

ortance. Probably the temperature of sixty-five degrees of 
aharenheit is a good general standard. 


(To be Continued.) 


GOOD ORDER IN A SCHOOL. 

The first thing to be attended to in every schoo} is Good Or- 
der. This point, not less essential to the comfort of the teach- 
ers, and to the communication of instruction, than it is to the 
happiness and the moral welfare of the child, must be gained at 
all hazards. The want of order is the great master defect of 
nearly allschools. I know of no one thing which so powerfully 
counteracts the exertions of teachers as this want of good dis- 
cipline. Itis.a great mistake to attend to instruction as the 
first thing ; the love of order, punctuality, and cleanliness, ought 
tu «© aWwukeued beluie the uieans of knowledge are increased ; 
and this not heeause literary instruction is less important, but 
because discipline is itselfa principal means both of moral and 
ipteliectual improvement. Every intelligent being sees and 


count. Iwill only add that, whatever may in other respects be 
the talents of an instructor, if he cannot maintain good order 
he is worse than useless as a moral governor of the young; he 
takes rank with the incompetent and the indolent. 

The question then arises, How is order to he obtained? I 
should reply, by letting it be understood from the first that you 
are determined to have it. Good or bad arrangements,—a well 
or ill chosen system, (matters with which your pupil have 
nothing to do,) will, of course, materially affect the degree of 
order which can be maintained, and will also make a wide dil- 
ference in the ease or difficulty ofobtaining it. 1 am not now, 
however, speaking of systems, but of the kind of influence 
which must be exercised in order to make any system work qui- 
etly, regularly, and efficiently. And here nothing can be done 
without unbending inflexible determination on the part ofthe 
teacher. He must be an absolute monarch, and he must speak 
and act as aman “having authority.” 

These last words start a new train of thought. They suggest 
the idea df One, hefore whom not the waywardness of child- 
hood, but the wickedness of nature and hardened malignity, 
cowed and was abashed ; and yet He was “ meek and lowly,” 
a “man of sorrows,” in rank a servant, and in temper a lamb. 
With this example before us, need I add that the voice and look 
of authority are quite compatible with a spirit of gentleness, 
love, and true humility ? Ah! you will say, but He was “the 
Holy One” True! that was the secret of his power. While 
he commanded others he was himself governed ; not indeed by 
men, but by principles ; and so must you too, if, like him, you 
would be in your appropriate place, the object at once of bear 
and oflove. Law (not caprice) must rule in your school ; law, 
of which Hooker beautifully says, “Her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the very greatest as not exempted from her power ; both angels 
and men, and creatures of what conditon soever, though each 
in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, ad- 
miring her as the mother of their peace and joy.” But this is 
digression. 

In enforcing authority, especially over numbers, attention 
must be paid to the tones of the voice. {A horse it has been 
shrewdly observed, soon perceives the timidity of his rider by 
the shaking of his legs, and no sooner does he suspect fear than 
| he refuses to obey. Children, in like manner instinctively dis- 
| cover by the tones of the voice when a teacher is unable to en- 
force obedience; and the moment that discovery is made his 
power isgone. He may implore, or he may be imperious ; he 
will only excite their scorn. You will see that what I refer to, 
has little to do with what is termed a good or bad voice; it is 
not a question of high or low notes, and still less of loudness 
and vociferation. It is only as an index to the mind, as indi- 
cating the determination within, that the tones of the voice be- 
come important ; and this kind of demonstration you will at 
once perceive may be conveyed as well in a whisper as ina 
shout. Only let it be a living voice, expressing the calm and 
quiet determination of a mind conscious of its strength, and it 
will rarely be resisted. 

Bear in mind then, that the first step you have to take, in 
moral, as well as in intellectual education, is, to Establish Your 
Authority. There never was a more absurd notion than that 
which is becoming popular in some quarters, that children may 
be governed without authority, by moral suasion alone ; that is 
to say, that they may be brought to love duty without any in- 
tervention of arbitrary command. Do not listen to this mis- 
chievous trash fora moment. To what extent it may be pos- 
sible to substitute explanations and reasons for commands, | 
do not pretend to say ; but this I am sure of, no good will be 
done ies the child knows that authority is at hand if*reason 
should fail; and let me add, I account that moral discipline lit- 
tle worth, which does not teach a child to submit to authority, 
simply as authority. There are moments in the course of edu- 
cation, and even of life, when the delay which reasoning de- 
mands, would expose us to the danger, which it is intended to 
avert, and where we must learn to yield to authority without a 
question. 

Authority once established, obedience will be prompt, and 
very scon become habitual. No obedience, indeed, is worth 
the name, which is not prompt, habitual, and, 1 might add, 





feels the beauty of order when he finds himself surrounded by 








cheerful. A languid and dilatory, yielding to repeated com- 
mands in rank disobedience. ‘“ Not as in my presence only, 
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of this is worthy of commendation. I know that it is attainable. 
] have again and again seen a school of five hundred boys pro- 
ceeding a whole day, with the most perfect order and regulari- 
ty, in the absence of every adult person capable of exercising 
even a shadow of authority. The moral influence of the absent 
teacher, aided only by subordinate arrangements among the 
boys, was governing hundreds who would have gloried in 
defying any exhibition of mere force. But it is not enough to 
assert for a time, even successfully, your claim to unqualified 
submission; authority must be maintained through a long 
course of years, under every diversity of circumstance, and with 
a constant succession of new scholars. Now this cannot be 
done by the mere exercise of will, however strong that will 
may be. You must now, therefore, endeavor to ascertain by 
what means youcan gainan habitual ascendancy over the minds 
of the young. Every one must have noticed the different de- 
grees of influence exerted by different individuals in the same 
circumstances. “ Take,’ says Mr. Hall, “as an example, the 
ease of two ministers of the Gospel, on the whole similarly cir- 
cumstanced with regard to their congregations: the one almost 
idolized, the other barely treated with respect. What occasions 
the difference? The office is the same. The difference is in 
the men ; and it consists, probably, rather in their respective tem- 
pers and dispositions, than in any inequality of talents or at- 
tainments. ft is precisely thus in schools. In some schools, 
every word which proceeds from the mouth of the master is 
eagerly seized upon and attended to; in others, it is as habitu- 
ally disregarded.” 
Dunn’s Normal School Manual, 
( To be continued.) 





THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


This is a subject of great importance and deep interest.— 
Indeed the reflection naturally arising in the mind of a friend 
of teachers, whenever it presents itself, are of such a nature 
as cannot be easily expressed. It is of paramount necessity. 

With regard to its importance, it is so intimately connected 
with the public good, that this is absolutely inseparable from 
the other. In proportion as the education of teachers is im- 
proved, public intelligence, morals, and prosperity are increas- 
ed. While making this remark, however, we would guard 
our readers against the idea, that we have intellectual educa- 
tiononly inview. We have no such limited, imperfect, and 
erroneous conceptions of the subject. We do not consider a 
person educated, whose affections or physical nature have been 
abused through bad management, or been allowed to suffer 
from neglect. Neither do we call any plan for educating 
teachers a good one, in which the proper development of either 
of these three great departments is not kept in mind and treat- 
ed on correct principles. 

We do not mean that the business of educating the young, 
or of training instructors, should be suspended until! the best 
possible methods should be introduced and placed over each: 
far from this, we should rejoice to see every teacher in the 
State and country enjoying instruction, in some form and de- 
gree or other, in public or in private, provided only that per- 
sons of common sense, with correct fundamental views, could 
be found to undertake the task. 

Perhaps there is no class of persons more disposed to receive 
instruction, to attend to it, and to improve by it, than the great 
majority of the teachers of ourcommon schools. The reasons 
are, that their profession leads them to appreciate its general 
value, and their interests are intimately connected with theirown 
improvement. Their success in life depends upon their know- 
ledge; and even their daily comfort, and the despatch of their 
business depends on the amount of their intellectual attain- 
ments, and their familiarity with methods of teaching. This 
is felt by many teachers: probably by all. Some are further 
sensible, that their efficiency and usefulnesss might have been 
rouch increased by a well devised system of mora! and physi- 
eal training. The more they reflect on the nature of the afiec- 
tions, and the mutual relations between the animal frame and 
the spiritual part of man, the more must they desire to become 
qualified as educators in the broad sense of the term. 

No one acquainted with facts, it seems to us, can deny, that 
the instruction of the intellet has been very generally regarded 
as the principal part of school Education, if not its sum to- 
tal. Yet no one, who has closely considered the tendency of 








such a doctrine, can easily doubt that it has been, and must be 
injurious. If the parent sends his child to school merely to 
obtain as much knowledge as possible, and if he judges of the 
teacher’s ability and faithfulness only by bringing him to such 
a test, why need we be surprised to find every expedient 
tried to made the pupils appear as proficients in their studies 
merely, without a due regard to the other objects of educa- 
tion. While — opinion is faulty in this way, we cannot 
reasonably look for clear and decided views in favor of moral 
culture and discipline among the great mass of our teachers, 
with all their youth, inexperience, and isolation. Whatever 
corrects public = will surely improve the opinions and 
practice of teachers, in a greater or less degree; and the 
movements now made ap us have undoubtedly begun to 
bring about some salutary changes. It is, however, highly 
desirable, that this desirable process should be accelereted ; 
and this may be done, to a considerable extent, by personal 
exertions, as well asby the adoption of other means. 

The circulation, and attentive study of publications on edu- 
cation should be actively promoted by every friend of improve- 
ment; and some devoted agent should present himself, in ev- 
ery township at least, with a determination to do something 
for the benefit of the common school teachers. We have 
written something on .this subject before: but its importance 
leads us to allude toitagain. It is evident that a little exer- 
tion, made even by a single respectable individual, in any 
township or county, might serve to bring the teachers together, 
to associate them in a society for common improvement, to 
collect papers and books filled with information of practical 
importance to their daily business, and to engage in the inves- 
tigation of questions intimately connected with the good of 
their pupils, as well as to bring them within the bearing of 
such suggestions and appeals, such views of their duties, and 
such hints about the ways and means of — therm, 
as they would generally value highly, and turn to good ac- 
count. Such an influence as a good man may thus exercise, at 
the expense of but a few hours in a week, would prove more 
avaiable than we can easily estimate. If any should seem 
inclined to doubt either his own ability to acquire such an in- 
fluence, or the utility of such measures as we have alluded to 
let _ but make a short experiment, and his doubts will 
vanish. 

But there can be nothing gained by delaying to found insti- 


! tutions for the more formal education of teachers. While we 


urge the friends of schoolsto come out at once, and do what 
they can to extend the advantages of improvement to those 
now conducting the instruction of the youth around them, we 
are far from wishing to see “7, delay in the organization and 
opening of Normal schools. We should rather hope that the 
exertions of individuals would favor and expedite their cre- 
ation. 


IMPROVED AND CHEAP IMPLEMENTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Some teachers may perhaps be disposed to introduce exer- 
cises in drawing and some other branches who may wish to 
know how to obtain supplies of slates, crayons, or other neces- 
sary objects, of good quality, on reasonable terms, and of such 
a rature that they may be durable. 

Slates. The best are the cheapest in the end, though the 
prices are higher. The principal difficulty with common slates 
us every teacher knows, is their liability to break at the cor- 
ners. A single fall from a desk is often sufficient to break one 
of the weak wooden pegs, and then the thin stone is left with- 
out protection. In schools where such slates are in use, they 
may be partially guarded against such accidents, by having a 
safe and convenient place for their deposit when not in use. A 
simple band of cord, tin or wire, round each corner, has in many 
instances preserved a slate from ordinary accidents, for a lon 
time. It is better, however, where the means can be obtained, 
to begin witlr a supply of the very best quality. The best Eng- 
lish or Pennsylvania Slates, with substantial oaken frames, 
may be obtained in New York, for about $— a gross, for the 
size of 8 inches by 11. These are good in every respect, except 
the weakness atthe corners. The English slates, have been in 
general use in the New York City public schools for some 
years: but they are all carefully strengthened with plates of 
wrought iron, screwed over the corners, on the outer sides. 
With this precaution, and the careful use made of them in the 
Infant and upper schcols, they last for many years. 
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Slate Pencils. These are the cheapest crayons that can be 
furnished to schools, especially when purchased by the quanti- 
Ki The great objection tu them is, that they are so brittle. 

‘his causes a very greatloss. They may be pretty effectually 
guarded against breaking, by having little strong paper cover- 
ed with paste, and rolled round them, and well dried. As the 
point is gradually worn away, the paper and the stone may be 
easily cut together, always leaving the uther parts of the pencil 
enveloped in a sheath. 

Crayons. Crayons of different colors may be procured at 
pretty moderate prices, or manufactured, by persons of some 
ingenuity and patience. The white are to be preferred for 
writing on black-boards, when well made; but chalk is on the 
whole preferred to them, by most teachers of our acquaintance. 
Large slates, several feet in diamter, mounted on frames, are ip 
use in some institutions, instead of black boards; but they are 
very expensive. For them white crayons are necessary. 

ort-Crayons, or handles for pencils, chalk, &c. are very 
convenient. They may be,made ina cheap way, of tin tubes, 
about as large as a pen, with two slits at each end, and there 
a little enlarged, to permit a bit of a slate pencil to be slipped 
in. A small ring or tight band, may be then pushed down to 
fasten it. With a few of these ina school, all the small pieces 
of pencils and chalk orscrayons may be saved from waste. 
As for every other article in the school, for all these there should 
be a particular place provided. 





CHURCHES AND SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Having lately had experience of the misclrief which 
cold churches and crowded, over-heated, badly ventilated 
school rooms can do for one, whose lungs do not happen to be 
proof against all sorts of attacks, the writer of this paragraph 
can commend most feelingly the following article from the 
Massachusetts Common School Journal, for its truth, its right 
feeling, and good humor. We have seen the “red” school 
houses of Massachusetts in a bad plight enough: but we have 
seen places in this State, within the past week, “where schools 
are kept according to law,” as the certificates of our school 
committees run, which were not even painted “red,” had not 
“hingeless window-blinds” to be propped up, had not and 
never had any other ceiling over head than bare rafters and 
shingles, no lath nor plaster to be laid bare by neglect or by 
mischievous hands—which nevertheless had been busy in 
opening still wider crevices between the gaping clapboards, for 
the “ + nate Ne tgpe to whistle through,”—and seats, with- 
out backs, so high and so narrow, that they are as incommodi- 
ous as they well can be, if not absolutely dangerous to chil- 
dren not gifted with an extra length of limb. Well might the 
teacher smile at the incredulity of his visiter, when he asked 
in amazemnat “if he kept school here?’ No wonder that 

arents never visit such a school house—the only wonder 
is that so many will send their children there. 

We find the following under the Editorial head of the Bos- 
ton Recorder. - It is in the happiest vein of good-humored com- 
plaining. Itis conceived in that peaceful spirit, which begs, 
as a privilege, what might be demanded as aright. Surely, 
whoever could deny so just a claim, so gently sued for, must 
be guilty not only of injustice, but of hardness of heart. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


“Inasmuch as the stated public worship of God is one of the 
most important of duties, and one of the most precious of privi- 
leges, every thing should be done to secure as large an attend- 
ance as possible. And one means of accomplishing this, is to 
have places of worship furnished with every needed com- 
fort and convenience. In this respect the sanctuary should 
be made as attractive as possible. There should be nothing 
repulsive in the idea of a visit there. And, at this inclement 
season of the year especially, should all reasonable pains be 
taken in this respect. 

We feel the full importance of the injunction, ‘ Ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein,’ but we do 
not think this binds us to the custom of some of our ancestors 
in regard to the sanctuary. We remember where we wor- 
shipped in a days. We trust there was sacred fire 
in the hearts of many who were accustomed to worship there. 
But fire to make shivering multitudes comfortable was never 
seen within those walls. It makes us feel chilly this moment 








while thinking of the cold, frozen, lingering hours we have 
passed there. We remewber well that during the latter part 
of each service, there wasa regular scuffle with the cold, on 
the part even of the most grave and worthy of the congregation. 
There was such athumping of feet against one another to keep 
each warm, not on the part of us ‘small fry’ alone, but even of 
the ‘old standards,’ that one would think he was ina treadmill 
instead of a sanctuary. We believe the men in those days 
loved the house of prayer—but then they loved to leave it too, 
and they did so, with as much eagerness as was becoming in 
good men. 

Some houses of worship in some parts of the country are 
built, too, not only where several ways meet, which may be 
desirable, but where all the winds meet. We have seen not a 
few sanctuaries placed where the old mischief-maker would 
have advised, had he been consulted, on the ground that so un- 
a a location would insureempty pews and naked 
walls. 

It is marvellous how comfortable people will make their own 
dwellings, and how uncomfortable they suffer their place of 
worship toremain. Sce that rickety old stove. It is patched 
with iron hoops, or it would tumble flat as the walls of Jericho. 
Ask the Squire if he would have it in his parlor! And there 
are the broker windows—count them, and ask Capt. X. Y. Z. 
if he would suffer a tithe of them to remain in his own house 
twelve hours! And there is ‘a small jog’ of green wood; it 
makes one shiver to think how one’s mortality must ache, be- 
fore that wood can be made combustible. 

And then the fires are not made in season; and troops of the 
people are gathered about the stoves till near or quite ‘sermon 
time.’ And for want of duecare and judgment in relation to 
the matter, the stoves must be replenished during service, and 
it is done to the unutterable annoyance of the speaker, who 
must cease pro iem, altogether, or go on amid a most anti- 
musical conflict of shovels, tongs and iron doors. 

More. Some places of public worship in the country are 
not provided with any places of shelter for horses or vehicles. 
On this peg is hung many a man’s excuse for not attending 
public worship in unpleasant weather. He is merciful to his 
beast, and will not have him too rudely visited by snow or rain. 
Hence you need only to walk into one of those sanctuaries on 
an unpleasant day, and there need not be any thing alarming 
in the weather either, to behold a most sorrowful vacuity, and 
a sorrowful pastor mourning over it. You would think your- 
self in the sad solitude of a forsaken heathen temple. We think 
that the spirited and enterprising, especially the friends of 
Zion in such parishes, should spare no pains, and not be fru- 
gal of expense, to do away such a pretence for the neglect of 
public worship. 

We have seen some valuable remarks on the general topic 
now before us in the Vermont Chronicle, from the Secretary 
of the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. We commend 
the following extract, to all whom it may concern. 

‘In Dec. of 1837, I spent the Sabbath with the pastor of one 
ofour feeble churches. The hour of public worship arrived, 
and I prepared to go to the meeting house. The pastor looked 
toward the house and said, “ We will wait awhile, for I fear 
the fire is not made yet” It was a cold day, and this remark 
rendered it to my feelings still colder. We waited 10 or 15 
minutes, and mny brother said, ‘I see a smoke, and I think we 
will go.’ As we approached the house, I saw a brother take 
out of his sleigh, in which he had just brought his family, a 
large arm-full of wood, and carry it into the house. When we 
enteredsthe house, the fire in the stoves had but just been kin- 
dled, and the cold air had not yet been at all affected by the 
heat. Very many in the immediate neighborhood, habitually 
absented themseives fromthe sanctuary. And I could not but 
think how the members of the church would appear inviting 
their irreligious neighbors to go with them to the house of God, 
which through their negligence, was so uncomfortably cold, at 
least during the morning service.’ 

By way of contrast with some houses of worship, look at 
our theatres, gambling houses, and the like. Every kind of 
convenience and comfort are provided. Every thing repulsive 
is guarded against. Satan knows howto manage this thing. 
Deliver over to him one of our uncomfortable sanctuaries to be 
prepared by him for some of his own purposes. He would 
mend every broken window in atrice. The fallen plastering 
—the departed clapboard—the defunct shingle—all these things 
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would be forthwith supplied. He would pitch the green wood 
into the street, or the sea even, and supply its place with the 
best originators of caloric his means would allow. He would 
not have a smoky house, nor put the house where nothing buta 
windmlll ought ever to stand. He understands the science of 
adaptation. All our cities contain specimens of his capacity to 
banish every idea of repuisiveness from his sanctuaries, and 
to adapt means most skillfully to ends. We would wish the 
children of light were wiser in these matters. Let the enemy 
teach us- It will not be the first time his weapons have been 
turned against himself.” 


Now, will the venerable Editor of the Recorder, and all his 
readers who have smiled over this lament, he so good, for one 
moment, as to turn from the churches and lookat the school 
houses. How often did that service come, which the “old 
standards” were so reluctant to attend, and so glad to get away 
from? Twice a week only, or, like the children’s, 10 or 12 
timesa week? And how as did it last? An hour and ahalf, 
for two half days in a week; or three hours each, for 10 or 12 
halfdays? And yet at the last end of the shorter race, (we 
cannot call it a heat.) there was such a “ scuffle with the cold,” 
such a “thumpiag of feet,” thatthe “sanctuary” sounded like 
a “treadmill.” This is not the exact way, it is true, in which 
matters proceed ina schoolroom. There the accountis balan- 
ced, when half the children are too cold, by making the other 
half correspondingly hot. “ We remember” too, where it was 
once our fortune to play the schoolmaster. Against one side of 
the house, was fastened a long seat; of equal length, stood a 
six-legged slab for a writing desk, two legs at eachend and two 
in the centre to keep it from what the boyscalled tilting. Back 
of the seat, were two loose windows. In front of it, stood the 
stove, broadside. To save faces and eyes, the scholars used to 
erect a parapet of slates and books along the forward edge of 
the slab. This protected the face, but the rush of air through 
the crevices in the windows and the cracks in the floor, kept 
their heads and feet as cold as the North and South poles of 
the earth, while the radiation from the stove poured, point 
blank, into their equatorial regions; like a sun, always verti- 
cal, flaming down upon a single point in the ecliptic. In most 
of our school houses, the scholars must assume strange posi- | 
tions, if they would observe the maxim of the physicians, “keep 
the head cool and the feet warm.” 

But toreturn to the churches. If the pious of those days, 
who “loved the house of prayer, loved to leave it too,” can we 
not find some excuse for the reluctance of the children to attend 
school; or, what is far worse than reluctance, their willing- 
ness to attend it froma wrong motive and for wrong purposes ? 
Can children bear heat or cold better than the hardy, robust 
men,—the “‘ironsides”—of olden time? If, as the above arti- 
cle slyly intimates, the “Old Mischief-maker” had a voice in 
deciding where the houses of worship should stand, he must 
have been sole Committee man, in selecting sites for the school 
houses ;—ay, and been draftsman and mastér-builder too, and 
broken all the paint-pots, except the one containing red paint, 
which, perhaps, he has a fancy for. This supposition will 
bear the well-known philosophical test ;—it accounts for all 
the facts. Are not some of the houses too cold and others too 
hot; some too open and others too close: some perched ona 
mountain, others sunk in a marsh;—in fine, in suiting custo 
mers, has he not always served himself? It is giving him 
small credit for shapalalendanh science, to suppose he knew,that 
a child can no more study on short allowances of fresh air, 
than if be were strangled. What are the dangers or the dis- 
comforts of any church, compared with those of most schoo] 
rooms? An hour and a halftwice a week will not plant tu- 
bercles in the lungs. We trust hereafter, when school houses 
are either tu be built or repaired, the voters in the district will 
all turn out and supersede the old building Committee, and 
choose some one in his place who loves the children. 

About a dozen years ago, it was our fortune to travel upon 
the principal thoroughfares, over almost all parts of the state. 
Lately we have had occasior to revass substantially over the 
same routes. The churches have changed; the school houses 
remain. The parents have taken care of themselves; few 
have been found to take care of the children. It is nowa rare 
event, to see a forlorn, dilapidated, weather-beaten church.— 
They seem new, commodious, attractive. They have belfries 









| 





and bells; all are painted outside, many are cushioned and 


carpeted within. The minister,speaks from a mahogany desk ; 
he reposes his hands upon its covering of scarlet velvet, his 
fingers play with the silken tassels; if need be, he reads by as- 
trals, from his gilt hymn book. But the school houses :—alas! 
the wrath of the elements has been poured out upon these with- 
out stint or measure. The wood-colored clapboards dangle by 
a nail; the mosc-covered shingles flutter in the wind; the 
chimney bends with the infirmities of age; a rail, borrowed 
from a neighboring fence, props a hingeless window-blind 
against—we know not what. We forbear;—is it worthy of 
Ossian, and there needs no ghost to do the shrieking. Is not 
the Recorder right then when it says, “Satan knows huw to 
manage this thing?” Once, it seems, he foolishly divided his 
forces and attacked both church and school house. But the 
thing is better understood now. He has concentrated his 
strength upon the latter; well knowing that if he can conquer 
that, the pone will be hardly worth saving ; for ifa deep dis- 
gust for study is given to the infant mind, there is little hope 
that it will ever afterwards delight in sober thought and rever- 
ent contemplation. Ifthe faculties are not formed in child- 
hood td some susceptibility to th@beauty and the wisdom of the 
external world; they will be far less likely, in riper years, to be 
awakened to the excellencies and the glories of the spiritual 
universe. If the soul of a child is suffered to remain earthly, 
sluggish, sensual, unstimulated by anv vigor of thought, u1- 
warmed by any ane fervor of youthful feeling, then, when 
he passes trom the benches of the school room to the pews of 
the meeting house, it will be the lot of the minister to preach 
christianity, not so much to a man, as to an animal or a ma- 
chine; and though he could speak with the tongue of an angel, 
he will speak comparatively in vain. 


nr A 
INTELLIGENCE. 





LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


Having recently visited some ten or twelve towns in this 
county, and attended public meetings, visited schools, and 
conversed with teachers and school committees, we are inclin- 
ed to believe that Litchfield county is in some particulars in 
advance of every other in the state. The winter schools 
opened earlier—candidates were thoroughly examined, and in 
not a few instances rejected for want of proper qualification— 
there isa very commendable spirit pervading a large class of 
ihe teachers, and as far as we could learn, school visiters are 
faithfully discharging their duties. We doubt whether an 
instance of such ex-post facto examinations, and visitations 
similar to what is given in the following communication from 
a trust-worthy correspondent in this county will occur again 
during the present year. 


Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request, I now put in 
tangible form, some of the evils which have fallen under my 
own observation, connected with the discharge uf duties de- 
volving on the visiters of common schools. 

I have ofted witnessed the approval of very incompetent 
teachers—incompetent with reference to Book knowledge—be- 
cause no qualifications are prescribed by law, and the board of 
examiners, shrunk from the faithful exercise of their discre- 
tionary powers, out of regard to individual feelings, or popular 
favor, and on one occasion, I saw a person admitted as teacher 
in one of our schools, and permitted to remain through the 
season, (Although we have no reason to doubt the statement 
made by our correspondent, still, for the credit of the state we 
must omit here a few lines.) . sd = ” a “4 
and this too, was well known by the board who gave the cer- 
tificate of approval. 

I have seen also, the most deplorable negligence and formal- 
ity in the visitation of schools—in some instances schools left 
entirely unvisited by any member of the board-during the 
term, yet the schools have received their share of the public 
fund; the society’s committee choosing rather to take it for 
granted, that they had been visited, and in other respects 
“kept according to law,” than to be at the trouble of informing 
themselves. ({ am happy to see that the law of the last Legis- 
lature, contemplates a remedy of this evil.) The visits of the 
board,are generally.so far as | know,very formal,in many cases, 
the first visit not made till near, or past, the middle of the term ; 
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and in some instances, the most disgraceful expedients resorted | seated in the sleigh, and on their way home, could not have 


to, in order to comply with the ledter of the statute. 

For instance, I have seen two of the visiters enter the school 
toom, introduce themselves, and then, one immediately excuse 
himself, leaving the other to witness alone, the exercises of the 
school. Yet the school was “visited by at least two of the 
board.” I have seen also one instance, in which the school 
had been kept through the term, and closed without being visit- 
ed atall, or the teacher examined: which having come tothe 
ears of the Society’s committee, they thought they could hard- 
ly take the oath requisite, in order to obtain the dividend from 
the public fund. ‘The school was therefore convened on an 
afternoon, the teacher called in, and the two clergymen of the 
town, being members of the board of visiters, soon appeared, 
and made their first visit of some thirty minutes, then took their 
leave, called at a neighboring dwelling,—the scholars had a 
season of relaxation—were again called to order, and received 
the second visit of the Rev’d Gentlemen—after which they 
were sent to their homes, the teacher passed the ordeal of ex- 
amination,—was approved,—and thus wound up the whole 
JSarce, in the short space of two hours! 

Scenes like those above described, I believe are not very un- 
common, but I choose to speak only “ what J know, ané testify 
that I have seen”. And I fearlike scenes will continue to be 
witnessed more or less, so long as the law says nothing as to 
the qualifications of teachers except that they shall be approv- 
ed. And so long as the visiters are so slightly responsible, 
and are called to arduous, thankless, unrequited labors. 


We must also give an extract from another letter, written 
by “one who knows.” These letters show that there is ground 
of self enquiry on the part of Connecticut—and will add a litile 
to our self-knowledge. 


been more than from 15 to twenty minutes, and during that 
time, the school had_been twice visited “ according to law.” 





FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


We have recently returned from a short visit to a portion of this 
county; and regret much that we were compelled by illness, to 
leave the field so soon. We are rejoiced to see evidence of awa. 
kening interest all over the county, in the improvement of common 
schools. Fairfield county can claim many excellent private schools, 
but the Report of Mr. Hart, on the Norwalk schools, and a personal 
inspection of a few others, in other towns, is enough to satisfy us 
that much remains to be done to bring up the public schools to their 
true position of usefulness. We hope their public spirited commit. 
tees will not neglect to expose the school houses—if some of them 
can be called such—for we have no where seen just such buildings, 
with just such accommodations, in doors and out of doors, any where 
else in Connecticut. There is a larger proportion of children not in 
attendance on any schools, public or private, in Fairfield county, than 
in any other county of the State, if the information we received from 
individuals in the larger towns can be reliedon. We commend the 
Report of Mr. Hart to the serious consideration of good men and 
patriots, in other towns than Norwalk. 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN NORWALK. 
(Mr. Hart’s Report, Concluded.) 


Down Town District.—Whole number, 83—average 30—more 
than one in three attend. Bible in daily use. Read in Juvenile 


| Reader, one of Cobb’s Readers, and Spelling Book. Students in 


Geography and Arithmetic. Writing Books in excellent order. 
The reading lessons appeared to be well suited to the purpose of 
learning children to read well, and excellent method in regard to 





Dear Sir:—In compliance with yourrequest, I now send you | 
a few facts which I have witnessed respecting our “Common | 
Schools.” During the last 12 or 15 years, it has fallento my | 
lot to be engaged in teaching.a district schoul in the winter | 


season with the exception of one or two seasons, and in all ex- | 
cept one, I have been engaged in this county—anil while in| 
some sections, the subject of school visiting and examining | 
teachers, has been well attended to—in others it has been very | 
imperfectly performed, or entirely neglected. 1 have taught a| 
school, when from the commencement to the close, not an in- | 
dividual came into it, either of the visiting committee or the 
arents. I have taught another, which was visited once only | 
y one of the school visiters, and he the clergyman. I have 
taught another, which was not visited at all, until at the repeat- 
ed and earnest solicitation of the district committee, (who was 
of the opinion that he must make oath that the school had been | 
kept according to law,) two members of the visiting committee , 
were induced during the last week, to visit the school once, at| 
which time, I myself received a certificate of approbation, and | 
yet not one of these failed of getting the public money. I have! 
taught another, which having been neglected till the last day, | 
was visited twice in the afternoon, the visiters taking a short 
walk between the two visits. But the last winter, as if to keep up 
with the spirit of itaprovement that characterizes the age in 
which we live, instead of devoting two days or even half day to 
visiting the school, the whole duty was performed in less than 
halfao hour. After waiting in vain fora visit till the last day 
but one, it was announced in the morning, that the school 
would be visited to-day. I of course expected that although 
the visiting had been delayed till the “eleventh hour,” it was 
now about to be thoroughly performed ; especially, assoon after | 
the school had commenced in the morning, two gentlemen of | 
the visiting committee drove up in a cutter, and ob a fastening | 
their horse, came into the school. Before they were seated, | 
one of them said to me that they did not intend to examine the | 
schooi or to hear any exercises, but that they called for the pur- 
pose of being able to certify that the school had been kept aec- 





cording to law, and that as it was necessary to visit the school | 


twice, and one of them was obliged to go away on business, 
their visits must be very short. After staying one or two min- 
utes, they took their hats and stepped out of the door, and af- 
ter being gone about as much longer, they returned and then 
said they would hear the school spell around once, which 
having been done, then immediately left the school, got into 
the cutter and returned. The whole time, from the time they 
drove up to the school house, to the time they were snugly 


studies in general, was very observable. In this school some valua- 
ble apparatus was in use, which, with additions, should be in every 
school, if it is the object to have children really educated. The 
house is a good building, but it is small, stands in the highway, and 
is destitute of such defences and conveniences as a respectable fam- 
ily would require in this district. 

Lane District.—Whole number 96—average 40. Use the Tes. 
tament oncea day. In reading, are used Olney’s History, English 
Reader, Popular Lessons, Child’s Instructor, and Webster’s and 
Chichester’s Spelling Books. Study Grammar and Geography— 
writing books in superiorcondition. But, all parties concerned are 
continual losers and sufferers on account of the school house, which 
stands crowded on to the noisest thoroughfare in the state. It is 
worn out and uncomfortable, the furniture unfit for use, and the 
comfort, decency, health and morals of children go a begging in 
the street. But many of the proprietors are more unfortunate than 
culpable—for those who possess or control suitable lands for iocating 
a school house, will neither sell them nor suffer a building to stand 
in the highway opposite. 


Nortu West District —Whole number 8l—average 25—Iless 
than one third attend. Six reading classes use Hale’s History, Web. 
ster’s History, Easy Lessons, Easy Reader, and Spelling Book. 
Other studies not yet commenced, as the school has but recently 
begun. Much difficulty on account of the diversity of books. All 
use the Bible. School house is a good building, but not conveniently 
furnished within or without. By payinga premium which should 
have purchased a convenient lot, the district obiained liberty to build 
in the highway, opposite to a tract of wood, bushes and rocks, in as 
good a place as any other, where two or three roads meet. 


Over River Drstaict.—Whole number 130—average, 51—ab. 
sent,79. Five reading classes use English Reader, Webster’s His. 
tory, Popular Lessons, Easy Lessons, Improved Reader—a!l use the 
Testament—Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography are studied. It 
was interesting to witness unusually good methods in regard to 
reading and spelling, in this school, because, in many others, those 
studies ure treated with comparative neglect, and many a child 
eventually becumes a tolerable Latin scholar, who knows but little 
| about his native language. The location of the house 1s much better 
; than the one formerly used in this district, but still there is want of 
| room, and many other things to make it a suitable place to bring up 
so large a family in. 


Norra East Distaict.—Whole number 58—average, 15—abé<ent, 
43, on the 4th of this month. Reading classes, three, and use Histo. 
| ry, English Reader, Webster’s and Chichester’s Spelling Books, and 
|'Testament. Students in Arithmetic and Geography. The school 
room is comfortable, excepting that the writing tables and benches 
were made for grown persons. As usual in this town, the house 
stands destitute, in the highway. 

It appears that in this sehool society there are 941 children be. 
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tween the ages of four and sixteen years, and at the Jate visitations, | public money in consequence, let us lose it, as we ought to, if we do 
made between the 30th of October and the 4th of the present Decsm- | not see that the laws are complied with. But I apprehend there is 


ber, there were only 319 in the common schoo/s—leaving 622, or 
nearly two-thirds of the whole, without benefit from the public money. 
Some of these attend private schools, and others, no doubt, have 
come into the public schools since the visiting. But, still, there are 





no danger of losing the money, if immediate measures are taken, as 
there is yet tme to carry out all the requirements of the Jaw. If 
the committee who have been appointed refuse to act, let them re. 
sign, and others be appcinted. If the duties imposed on the com. 


hundreds who goto school no where, and who do nothing useful at | mittee be too arduous for the compensation, let the School Society 


home. 


And these will soon become men and women, and have a | ask the select-men to warn a Tuwn Meeting, and ask for such sum 


share in the managing or mis-managing of public affairs. The wa- | as would be necessary for carrying out all the requirements of the 
ges paid to teachers, this year, cannot be far from $3,000, and all | law, and all other regulations deemed necessary, and thereby save 
other expenses for books and stationery, for fuel, for buildiags, re- |the society’s committee the necessity of violating the law and their 
pairs, &c. will bring the whole amount to $3,500. All of these ex- | honor, in making outa certificate required to obtain the public school 


penses are now going on, and a set of unusually well qualified teach- 
ers are in their places, and yet through the carelessness or willfulness 
of parents and masters, or for some other cause, these hundreds are 
suffering a daily loss, and through them, the community, and posteri- 
ty also, are suffering, or must eventually suffer, in conseqnence of 
the negligence and unfaithfulness of this year. The great diversity 
of books may have attracted attention, and it is well worthy of seri- 
ousnotice. In the schools were found twenty-one different reading 
books, and geographies, also, differing so little from each other as 
to leave little room for any choice, and yet, so far differing, as that 
they could not be used together without great disadvantage to both 
teacher and scholars. But the principal evils under which 
the cause of education is now suffering among us, arise from 
the negligence of parents, masters and guardians, and from improper 
locaton, and from the uncomfortable, unprotected and unprovided 
condition of the houses where these teachers and children are sent 
every day to suffer inconvenience and struggle with difficulty. But 
want of room compels us to leave these and other topics relating to 
schools, without further remarks at this time. 


STAMFORD. 

In aletter which we have lately received from the Vice President 
of the County Association, for this town, it appears that the good 
people of Stamford are at last ‘* waking up from their slumber over 
the cause of common school improvement.” “For this we are much 
indebted to the zealous and intelligent exertions of the Rev. W. W. 
Niles, ** agent of the American Common School Union,” who spent 
aweek with us in visiting schools and addressed a public meeting of 
our citizens.’ Ata meeting on the 18th of January, the Rev. Mr. 
Todd made a very forcible and pertinent address, urging to immedi- 
ate, energetic and persevering action upon all, to redeem the char- 
acter of the State, and place Connecticut in that envisbie position 
she once held in the van of other States and countrigs, on the sub. 
ject of Common School Education. After the address, a ‘* Town 
Association” was formed, of which the Hon. Charles Hawley 
was made President, and from the namés of the several officers who 
compose the ‘ Board of Education,” we are satisfied that something 
will be done. The Board are to meet at stated periods, and to re- 
port semi-annually to~the Association. We hope the Board will 
take immediate steps, in connection with the school visiters, to as- 
certain the condition of the common schools—how many are not at | 
any school, &c. &c. 


DANBURY. 


At an adjourned meeting of the friends of Common Schoole, in 
this town, it was decided, instead of forming a “ Town Association,” 
to appoint a committee of one from each School District “ to invite 
some person or persons, to deliver as often as once a month, public 
Lectures, at such place as shall from time to time be provided, upon 
the best method of improving the condition and elevating the charac- 
ter of our common schools, and adopt such other measures as they 
skall deem expedient, to promote the interests of our common 
schools.” This resolution may lead to the happiest results, if intel- 
ligent men will prepare the Lectures and the committee adopt all 
the measures which are necessary ‘‘to promote the interests” of 
the schools. This is all the friends of Associations elsewhere, aim 
at, and it matters but little whether they meet together as an asso. 
ciation, or in society meeting, provided men can be found, whether 


as “officers” or as “committee,” who will devote time and thought | 
to devise and mature intelligent plans of action. We like very much | 


the suggestions ofa correspondent of the Danbury Times, of the 23d 
of January, and hope he will follow up his communications with 
others as spirited. We make the following extracts : 

«“ Mr. Editor—As long as we have laws in our statute book, I 
am in favor of enforcing them. I propose that the society’s com- 
mittee call a meeting of the society; let the society call on the visit- 
ing and examining committees for a report of their doings. Wheth- 
er they have performed their duty according to law, or not?) What 
regulations they have imposed on the teachers? Or, if they have 





done nothing, to say so, and let the reasons why they have not, be 
reported. Let the report be particular and full, and such a one as 
they, as men of honor, would be bound to make; and if we lose the 


money. 

“*T say save the society’s committee the necessity of violating the 
law and their honor, for as I understand it, the society’s committee 
are required,and do make out a certificate, and send to the Comp- 
troller of the State, that the schools in their society have in every 
way been kept according to law. 

“ Let the report of the committee be published in the newspaper ; 
let the doings of the society and their officers, be reported ; let the 
community to whom they are responsible, judge; let an efficient and 
energetic system be adopted, and if the community disapprove of 
such a course, let them do so by appointing others, or instructing 
them how to act. If a man should receive the frowns of the public 
for too much zeal, it would be ina praiseworthy cause, and on an 
honorable and liberal man it would not inflict a mortal wound.” 


In Newtown, as well as in other towns inthe northern partof the 
county, public addresses have been delivered, and measures adopted 
to awaken a livelier interest inthe whole subject of schoul improve. 
ment. Where are the friends of common school education in 
Bridgeport? Are all the children of that enterprising place enjoy- 
ing the means of a sound, intellectual and moral training? Are pa- 
rents co-operating with teachers to bring about this desirable re- 
sult? Are the school rooms furnished with convenient seats and 
desks, &c. &c. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


We have received more encouraging inte!ligence from this 
county during the past month. The following communication 
from one of the tried friends of common schools, contains 
several valuable suggestions. 

Mr. Epiror: 

Though for several years past I have been comparatively a 
stranger to the state of common school education in Con- 
necticut, I cannot, without feeling a lively interest awakened in 
the subject, learn, through your Journal, the late doings of the 
Legislature respecting it, and the still more recent county 
movements growing out of the same. It is evident that the 
minds of your leading citizens are preparing for still more sys- 
tematic and efficient action in this all-important cause. Might 
it not be well, however, before the meeting of the Legislature 
that any new measures likely to be proposed by the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools, or other friends of educa- 
tion, should be opened before the people? Perhaps, too, 
though your Journal should be more devoted to facts than the- 
ories, it may fall within its scope, to afford a corner to some 
such brief inquiries as the following. viz. 

1. Is it not worthy of inquiry, wheiher the Board of Com- 
missioners for Common Schools should not be increased to two 
or three from each county, instead of one only, as it is at pre- 
sent constituted, to hold their oflices for two or three years ; 
one half, or one third, as the case might be, to be appointed 
annually ? The principal argument in fasor of such in- 
crease, would be, to give more wisdom and greater permanen- 
cy to their plans; a single year not affording sufficient time to 
make up one’s mind judiciously on the many important ques- 
tions which will naturally come before them, or to carry into 
successful action any system of measures which they may de- 
vise. The same object might likewsie be secured by suffering 
the number of Commissioners to remain as at present, but 
lengthening their term of office. In favor of the former course, 
it may be urged, however, that the services of more of these, 
peculiarly qualified by previous experience and interest in the 
subject, would be secured, as owing to accidental circumstan- 
ces, several such might be residing in the same county. 

2. Would it not be better to do by law, what it is understood 
some towns have already done by their own municipal regula- 
tions, viz. diminish the number of visiters in school districts, 
and pay them a reasonable compensation for their services, as 
some other town officers? In this way many worthy individa- 
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als would be induced to give efficient attention to the prescri- | it. 


To carry it into effect, it will be necessary to erect a build” 


bed daties of the office, which justice to their own families now , ing at some convenient spot capable of accommodating all above 


revents. 
. 3. Ought another session of the Legislature be suffered to 

o by without bringing before it a plan of a seminary for train- 
ing teachers in some central part of the state, under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools? In- 
to this might be admitted gratuitously all who propose to make 
school keeping a profession. Perhaps, too, in coming time, 
some system, adapted to our republican institutions, and bor- 
rowing hints from Prussia and other European countries, 
might be devised for transplanting to this public nursery the 
most promising shoots from our village gardens. 

XENOS. 


Haddam, Dec. 17, 1838. 


MIDDLETOWN. 

At an adjourned meeting of the First School Society of Mid- 
dletown, the following additional steps were taken towards or- 
ganizing anew the Schools for that rg 5 

In pursuance of the resolution of the last meeting of this 
Society, directing the Committee to present a plan for the re- 
organization of the four districts, and the improvement of the 
schools within the same, respectfully report: 

From the statistical facts presented to the last meeting it 
cogene that of the 835 children who draw the public money, 
only about one third, or 276 attend the district schools at a 
charge of nearly five dollars for each scholar, and that of the 
remaining 559—311 attend private schools at a charge of a tri- 
fle over fourteen dullars each, and the remaining 248 are either 
taught at home or left in ignorance ; it further appears that al- 
though only about one third of the 835 receive any benefit from 
the public money, yet that the schools are as large and in some 
instances larger than can under their present organization, em- 
bracing as they do scholars of all ages and various attainments, 
be properly taught. In reorganizing the four districts our ob- 
ject is not merely to provide schools for the whole 835, but al- 
so to provide such schools as will afford them the best facili- 
ties for obtaining an education at the cheapest rate. To effect 
this it is necessary in the opinion of the committee, to classify 
them ,placing those’ of similarage and attainments in the same 
schools, and the whole as far as practicable under female in- 
structors, Pursuing this principle, and assuming that the sta- 
tistical facts before reported are correct, they offer the follow- 
ing as exhibiting the general outline of a plan, the alteration of 
which may be varied at pleasure. The returns made from the 
district schools of the relative ages of the 276 that attend them, 
shew that about one third only are above ten years of age. If 
this can be considered as a correct standard | which to judge 
of the relative ages of the whole 835, we shall have about 275 
above ten and 560 under ten, the latter may be placed in ten 
schools of fifty six scholars each, under female instructors, at 
an average price of fourteen dollars per month, which at eleven 
months to the year, allowing of one month for vacation, would 
amount to 1450 dollars—of the 275 above ten, one half or 137 
may be considered females, and divided into two schools at an 
expense of 600 dollars a year for instruction, the other half being 
boys, may also be placed in two schools under competent in- 
structors at an expense of 1200 dollars a year. 

The expense of the whole would be as follows. 

For all under ten years of age $1,450 

All females over ten 600 

All Males over ten 


1,200 
Writing Masterataszlary of 360 $3610 





Deduct the public money estimated at 1377 





And wehave $2,233 

together with the incicental expenses of the schools which 
would increase it probably to $2500,—1o be provided in sucha 
manner as the district might deem best, by a tax on the grand 
levy, or a capitation tax, or partly by both—a capitation tax of 
three dollars would raise $2,505,—but as there are some among 
us to whom even this would be a burthen, and whose taxes it 
would be necessary to abate, the deficiency occuring under 
such abatement might be raised by a tax on the grand levy. 

The Committee would be understood as presenting the above 
merely as the general outline of a plan, exhibiting the principle 





ten years of age, the present school houses being deemed ade- 
quate to furnish the necessary accommodations for those un- 


der that age, and place the entire management of the whole 


under the charge of individuals elected annually by the districts, 
whose business it should be, not only to perform the duties de- 
volving on the school committee under the present plan, but 
also to designate what schools each scholar should fattend, 
taking the entire management of them : should'th® views of the 
society coincide with those of the committee, a meeting of the 
inhabitants of each district might be legally warned to make 
ing to this society to consolidate them into one, and 
also to appoint a committee through whom they may apply 
to the legislature at its next session to grant them the requisite 

ower to carry the plan into execution. All of whichis respect- 
fully submitted. 

By order of the committee. 
SAMUEL D. HUBBARD, Chairman. 

The following resolution was offered, read and adopted. 

Resolved, That it be and is hereby recommended to the 
Committee of the North, North Middle, South Middle, and 
South School Districts in this Society, to warn a scacol dis- 
trict meeting in their respective districts, to take the sense of 
the inhabitants on the expediency of consolidating the four 
districts into one: and also, to appoint a committee with power 
to take such measures on behalf of the districts they represent, 
in connection with the committee from the other districts as 
they may think best, to improve the schools and advance the 
cuurse of education within the same. 

Voted, That acommittee be appointed to apply to each Dis- 
trict Committeeman in the four Districts within the City, to 
carry into effect the foregoing Resolution. And Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Harvey Treadway, Cha’s Woodward, and John B. 
Southmayd, Esqrs. were appointed said Committee. 

Voted, That the clerk of this society cause the proceedings 
of this meeting to be published in the papers printed in the 
City of Middletown. 

Voted, That this meeting be adjourned without day. 

Attest. STEPHEN TAYLOR, Clerk. 





NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


The following circuiar was addressed by the President of 
the county association, to the several gentlemen who are ap- 
pointed by the county convention. 


Dear Sir :—You are hereby notified, that by the Common School 
Convention, held in this city on the 13th inst., you were appointed a 
Vice President of the County Association then formed for the im- 
provement of Common Schools. 

Permit me to call your attention to some of the modes in which 
your appointment will enable you to render efficient service to the 
cause of popular education. 

Will it not be expedient for you to call a public meeting in your 
town, Of parents, school committees, and other friends of education, 
and to present at such meeting for consideration, the subject of im. 
provement in our public schools, and to obtain from gentlemen in the 
several districts, statements of the condition and prospects of each 
district school? Can you not, at such meeting, cause a town associ- 
ation to be formed, auxiliary to the county association, with a Vice 
President in each hamlet, or neighborhood in your town, whose du. 
ty it shall be to ascertain the names of the children between the ages 
of four and sixteen years, in the part allotted to him—how many at. 
tend the public schools—how long each attends—how many attend 
private schools—how many none at all—and what is the reason of 
such n n-attendance in the case of each child of a proper age; and 
present to the town association the facts thus ascertained, and other 
facts on this subject, which may come to his knowledge? Will it 
not be practicable and useful for you, in connexion with the Vice 
President of the proposed town association, to ascertain the age, and 
particular education of each teacher of a public school in your town, 
and the compensation allowed to each—the time which each school 
is continued, and the average attendance of the scholars—the branch- 
es of knowledge taught in each school, and the aumber and kinds of 
books used—the condition of each school house, as whether provi- 


| ded with adequate means of ventilation—with proper seats, out hou- 





ses, and other conv whether the schools are visited by 
parents and others, and also by the visiting committee at the com- 
mencement and close of each season of schooling—whether each 


: ‘teacher is thoroughly examined, and has a certificate before the school 
of classification and the results that might be expected to attend | 


is begun, and to see that all such information having been first re- 
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orted to your town association, be condensed and arranged by the 

secretary thereof, and presented to the county association? Can 
you not, in connexion with the Vice President of your town associa- 
tion, and without any obtrusion, or improper interference, co-vperate 
with, assist and encourage the several school committees in the per- 
formance of their duties? Can you not, as you have opportunity, 
converse with the people personally, to awaken a just attention to 
common schools, as they effect the common prosperity of the town, 
and of the state, and to induce parents to visit the schools, and to take 
a personal interest im the improvement of their children? May it 
not be judicious to present it tothe association in your town, as wor- 
thy of serious enquiry, whether a classification and gradation, may 
not be introduced among the schools in your town, so as to secure a 
school of higher order, with a more highly qualified teacher for the 
more advanced children, while females instruct the younger ? 

Will you not immediately take measures to secure a full cir- 
culation of the Connecticut Common School Journal in every 
neighborhood in your town ? 

y these, and other efforts which will readily suggest them- 
selves, you will raise for yourself an erduring monument in 
the hearts of many, and may exert an influence in favor of pop- 
ular education which in its results, will extend beyond the lapse 


of time. 
LEONARD BACON. 


We cannot even notice all that has been done or is now do- 
ing in the several towns of this county. In many of them, a 
very lively interest is felt, and a judicious course of action is 


Vice President of the county association, has taken up the 
cause in the right-way. He causes public notice to be given 
from the pulpit on the Sabbath, what school the committee 
would visit during the week, with a general invitation to the 
teachers in the town to be present in the afternoon, and for 
all others interested in education, to meet the committee at the 
school house in the evening. These invitations were very gen- 
erally complied with, and the evening meetings especially were 
very full and interesting. This course was continued through 
all the districts in the town, and with increasing interest on 
the part of the people. For the last three or four of the meet- 
ings, the attendance was so large that the school houses were 
filled to overflowing. A deep interest has thus beea excited 
throughout the town in favor of public schools, and upon the 
subject of education generally. 

A public examination of all the schools in the town will be 
held early next spring. 





TOLLAND COUNTY. 


It is in contemplation to calla meeting of the “county as- 
sociation,” at three of the most convenient points in the coun- 
ty. We hope it will be done. The schools, even during the 
present winter, will feel the influence of such popular move- 
ments. The following topics were presented and commented 
Upon, ina public meeting in Tolland. 1. The responsibility 
of teachers as connected with their daily duties. 2. The pro- 
per government of the school, 3. The manner of teaching, 
and care of books, school room, &c. 4. The moral influence 
of the teachers in the community. 





NEW YORK COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


New York enjoys and deserves the high credit of having 
done more in a short time to build up an efficient system of 
common schools than any of her sister republics. She com- 
menced later than Massachusetts or Connecticut, but she is 
now quoted throughout the country for a more liberal, and 
thorough patronage of all her institutions of learning, than either 
of them. Her academies and colleges are all brought under 
the active supervision of the state, and constitute a part of her 
system of public instruction. She hasa fund set apart for the 
encouragement of their higher institutions, and a board of intel- 
ligent and distinguished men, called the “Regents of the 
University”—to whom is entrusted its application. Their 
annual report, constitutes a valuable addition to the cause of 
education in our country. She engrafted by her law of 1834, 
and the ordinance of the Regents in 1835, upon eight of her 


SS 
enjoy the advantages of a specific course of study and of train- 


ing for their future employments. This was the first provision 
ever made in this country by any state for the education of 
common school teachers—and although these departments can- 
not be compared with regularly organized norma! schools, or 
teachers seminaries with mojal schools attached, still the 
have already done much good, and their happy influence will 
be more and more felt as they hecome more widely introduced : 
We shall give a more particular account of what has been 
done for the education of teachers in this state in our next 
number—and shall here p esent a view of her school system, 
as given by Hon. John A. Dix, in his report as superintendent 
of common schools made in 1836, abridged in some particu- 
lars, and incorporating a few alterations made since the date 
of his report, together with some suggestions and information 
embraced in his circular explaining the law of 1838: we shall 
subjoin an extract of Gov. Seward’s late message, exhibiting 
the present condition of the schools. 


c Superintendence. 


The secretary of state is, by virtue of his office, superintendent of 
common schools. 

His duties are: ‘ 

1. To submit to the legislature an annual report, exhibiting the con- 
dition of the common school fund, and of the schools, and all such 
matters relating to his office and the schools as he may deem expedient 
to communicate. 

2. To apportion the income of the common schoo! fund among the 
several towns and cities of the state. The apportionment is made ac- 
cording to the ratio of their population, compared with the population 
of the whole state. The census is taken once in ten years by act of 
congress, and on every alternate fifth year — state, so that a new 
apportionment is made once in five years, hen anew town is crea- 
ne apportionment is made between it and the towns from which it 
was formed, according to the best evidence in the power of the superin- 
tendent. The basis, which he has been accustomed to ussume in such 
cases, is the number of children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years, residing within each portion of the divided territory. As the 
children are annually enumerated in every town, it affords the most 
ready criterion for determining the amount of money which the several 
parts of the territory in question should receive; and on the score of 
equity, is as free from objection as the ratio of population. To this 
standard, however, all such cases must be brought after the next ensuing 
census is taken. 

3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations, for making all reports, 
and conducting all proceedings, under the title of the statutes relating 
to common schools, and to transmit them, “ with such instructions as 
he shall deem necessary and + x for the better organization and 
government of common schools,” to the officers concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the system. 

Under this ponies a very important question has arisen—whether 
it confers on the superintendent authority to give his advice or directions 
as to the course of study to be pursued, or the books to be used in com- 
mon schools. The present superintendent, and his predecessor in 
office, have acted upon the assumption that it was not intended to con- 
fer such power. 

4, The superintendent has an appellate jurisdiction in all matters of 
appeal arising under the statute relating to common schools. The su- 
preme court has said that any person conceiving himself aggrieved 
concerning any “matter under the present title, (which includes the 
whole of the school act,) may appeal to the superintendent of common 
schools, whose decision shall be nal. This provision was intended 
for what it practically is, a cheap and expeditious mode of settling most, 
if not all the difficulties and disputes arising in the course of the execu- 
tion of the law. A common law certiorari would no doubt lie from 
this court, to the trustees [of a school district] to bring up and correct 
any erroneous proceeding not concluded by an adjudication of the su- 
perintendent, or in a case where his powers were inadequate to give 
the relief to which the party was entitled.” 

This construction is in accordance with the terms of the statute, 
which are very broad, and were probably designed to give him the 
power of putting at rest all controversies arising in the administration 
of the system of which he has the supervision. His decision in all 
matters of appeal is final, and every case brought before him is disposed 
of without expense to the parties, excepting such as is incurred in the 
preparation of their papers, which are, however, always received with- 
out regard to form, if they are in substance correct. 

{n conferring this jurisdiction of the officer having charge of the 
common schools, the leading object was to provide for the regular exe- 
cution of the laws by which the system is governed, and for a prompt 
settlement of all questions arising under them. When it is considered 
that we have more than ten thousand school disiricts, and that every 
disputed question is liable to be brought, and is in fact, almost always 
brought before him for a decision, it must be manifest that the constant 





academies, a teachers’ department, where those who purpose 
to engage as teachers in the common schools of the state, may 


attendance of the superintendent is necessary at the seat of government. 
In this part ofthe administration of the system, he can derive no aid 
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from subordinates, excepting in registering his letters and orders. His 
post is essentially judicial, and all his decisions must be pronounced by 
himself. If he had the power of visiting the schools, for the purpose 
into effect the in- 

tention with which it would be given, or, if he did, it would be followed 
inconvenient results. No individual could inspect more than 
three schools per day, and at this rate the whole number in the . > 
0 
any 
purpose, would throw upon him such an accumulation of business 4s 
In the mean 
time the interests of the schools would materially suffer, for want of the 
necessary authority to put controversies at rest. These controversies 
might be carried into the civil courts, but great expenses are usually 
incurred, and in the majority of cases, litigation in the courts, for the 
very reason that it lavelven posnniary loss to some of the parties, is 
fatal to the harmony of the district, in which it occurs, long after the 


of inquiring into their condition, he could not 


with ve’ 


could not be examined in less than ten years by the same —- 
withdraw the superintendent for six months from his office, for 


would leave him in arrear for the residue of the year. 


controversy itself is disposed of by a judicial decision. 


The welfare of the common schools, therefore, imperiously requires 
that the superintendent should not be disturbed in the discharge of 


this part of his duty, by any arrangement incompatible with it. 


The existing mode of disposing of disputed questions arising under 
f it has 


the common school laws, has proved convenient in practice. 
any defect, it is, that the superintendent has no power by law to en- 
force the execution of hisown decisions. They are, it istrue, generally 
submitted to without objection ; but cases have occurred in which the 
proper officers have wholly refused to carry them into execution. 


Commissioners of Common Schools. 


Three persons are appointed under this title at the annual meeting in 
each town. Their duties are to regulate the boundaries of the school 
districts within the towns for which they are chosen, to alter existing 
districts, and form new ones when it becomes necessary for the conve- 
nience of the irhabitants. They receive from the county treasurer, 
with whom it is deposited, the quota of the revenue of the common 
school fund, to which the town is entitled, and from the collector of the 
town the equal amount raised upon its taxable property; and they ap- 
portion these sums among the school districts of the town, according 
to the number of children over five and under sixteen years of age, re- 
siding in each district, provided a school has been Kept in it three 
months, by a qualified teacher, during the preceding year, and provided 
also the school moneys received in that year, have been applied to the 
compensation of such teacher. They receive the annual reports of the 
trustees of the school districts, and from them prepare a consolidated 
report, setting forth certain particulars specified in the statute to be 
transmitted to the superintendent. 

These officers receive one dollaraday for their services. If they 
neglect their duty they are fined the sum of ten dollars. 


Inspectors of Common Schools. 

Three inspectors of common schools are annually chosen in each 
town. Their duties are to examine all persons offering themselves as 
candidates for teaching common schools in the town; to visit all the 
common schools at least once in each year; and they may “ give their 
advice and direction to the trustees and teachers of such schools, as to 
the government thereof, and the course of studies to be pursued therein.” 

‘s he commissioners of common schools have, by virtue of their office, 
the same powers, so that there are always six persons in each town 
authorized to act as inspectors. ; 

In the examination of a candidate for teaching, if the inspectors are 
satisfied that he is qualified with respect to moral character, learning 
and ability, they give hima certificate. He is then a qualified teacher 
for one year, unless his certificate is previously annulled on a re-exam- 
ination, which the inspectors may require if they deem it necessary. 
So long as he holds a certificate dated within one year, he may receive 
the public money as a compensation in whole or in part for hisservices. 
Trustees of school districts may employ a teacher who has not been 
inspected, or who, on an examination, has not been deemed qualified by 
the inspectors; but no such teacher can receive any portion of the 
public money for his wages. 

All the examinations must be made at a regular mecting called for the 
purpose, and attended by at least three inspectors. 

It must be manifest on the slightest consideration, that the success of 


ny 
to a teacher for a summer school, and at the expiration of the term, an. 
nulled it upon the ground that he was incompetent to teach a winter 
school, which is usually attended by a larger proportion of older 
scholars. This distinction is wholly unauthorized by law, and when. 
ever an opportunity has offered, it has beén condemned in pointed 
terms. It is no hardship to adopt, in all cases, the highest standard of 
requirement. School districts, it is true, are often of very small pee. 
niary ability; but in order to entitle a school district to a share of the 
income of the common school fund, the statute demands only that q 
qualified teacher shall be annually employed for three months. It does 
not even require that a school shall be kept by any teacher for a longer 
period. There is no school district, which is not capable of comply 
with this rule, even if a teacher of undoubted qualifications were in 
cases to be required. In rs should, therefore, aim to advance the 
standard of requirement for teachers as much as possible. Without 
their aid opinion may do something, but it is in their power, by setting 
up a higher rule of qualification, and enforcing a strict conformity to it 
in every case, to elevate the character of the common schools, to a grade 
which would leave little else to be desired. As will be seen in another 
part of this report, ample provision has recently been made by law for 
the education of teachers, and the inspectors may, in the manner above 
suggested, become in an eminent degree instrumental in securing em- 
a for them. 

here is another part of their duty of equal importance in its conse- 
quences, if it is faithfully and efficiently discharged. They are au- 
thorized to give “their advice and direction,” “as to the course of 
studies to be pursued” in the common schools. Thi8 is a power in- 
volving in its exercise the greatest responsibility : andalthough it might 
be limited by a narrow construction of the lew, to a right to direct the 
order in which the particular studies chosen by some other authority 
should be pursued, it can hardly be taken, when viewed in connection 
with the other provisions of the statute in relation to the i tors, in 
so restricted a sense. Indeed ihe phrase “‘ course of studies” in its tech- 
nical acceptation, must be understood as comprehending a particular 
series of subjects, and the particulur order in which they are to be 
studied. Certain it is, that the inspectors have in some towns taken 
upon themselves to direct the studies to be pursued in the common 
schools in their jurisdiction; and in one case an application was made 
to the Superintendent to define. the limits of their authority, both with 
respect to the course of studies and the selection of school books; the 
inspectors having in the case referred to given their direction to the 
teacher on both these points. The matter was not brought before him 
in the shape of an appeal, and no decision was pronounced upon it; 
but with the consideration he had given to it, he was at the time strong- 
ly inclined to a construction of the law in favor of the right of the in- 
spectors to direct the teachers of common schools within their juris- 
diction, as to the particular subjects which should be taught. ith 
regard to the right of the inspectors to direct what class books shall be 
studied in the common schools, he wonld have entertained but little 
doubt. This is manifestly a larger ~~ than that of determining 
what subjects of study shall be taught. To direct « particular class 
book to be used, not only prescribes the subject of which it treats, but 
includes a specification of the extent to which it shall be studied, and 
in some degree, also, the mode in which it shall be taught—for the man- 
ner in which a subject is treated is often the most essential part of the 
treatise, so far as it is a vehicle of instruction. The power of prescrib- 
ing class books, has not been given in express terms, nor is it perceiv- 
ed that it can be derived by implication from any of the powers dele- 
gated by law to the officers concerned in the supervision or manage- 
mentof the common schools. But with respect to subjects of study, the 
case is entirely different. The language of the law seems to sanction 
the construction which gives to the inspectors authority to direct what 
they shall be; and it is consistent with the other important division of 
their duties, which includes the examination of teachers, and deter- 
mines their ability to give instruction in particular branches or sub- 
jects. The latter being fixed, the examination would have reference 
to them, and the standard of requirement be settled according to a just 
and uniform rule. 
The exercise of the authority to direct teachers as to the subjects of 
study to be taught, is a very delicate and responsible duty ; and, if it 
be wisely executed, it cannot fail to exert a most beneficial influence 
upon the common schools. But if the authority of the inspectors were 





tricted to the mere examination of teachers, they might make it 
the common school system, so far as concerns the great ends of edv- | vemeseten. % : , y, = 
cation, will depend in a higher de on the inspectors than on any | highly efficient as an instrument of advancing the standard of education. 


other class of officers connected with its administration. 
it lies to fix the standard of qualification for teachers, and thus to de- | 


termine the amount of ability, which the latter sha:l bring to their tasks, | ‘0% OUsht to be taught in the common se 


If the requirements of the inspectors are small, the qualifications of the 

teachers will, asa general rule, be slender, and to these the standard of 
education in the town will gradually conform. In practice, the rule | 
has perhaps been reversed. The inspectors have usually, in granting | 
certificates, been influenced by the state of education in the town, and. 
have thus conformed to an existing standard, instead of establisiiing a | 
new one of a higher rrade. ‘The superintendent has therefore uniform. | 
ly urged upon the iaspectors the importance of assuming a high 

standard of qualification and of requiring all candidates to be ined by 

it. That this duty is not always property discharged, is not io be die | 
vised. lnspectors have sometimes given a certificate of qualification | 


With them | They might decline to grant a teacher a certificate unless he was quali- 


to give instruction in the branches or subj which, in their opin- 
3. Indeed, such is their 
duty now; and independently of the obligation of performing it fear- 
lessly and faithfully, there is, as has heen already shown, no hardship 


| in its performance, with respect to any of those who come within the 


sphere of their authority. 
Yvustees of School Districts. 


In each school distriet, there are annually chosen three trustees, 
whose duty it is, to call special meetings of the inhabitants whenever 
they deem it necessary ; to make out all tax lists, when taxes are vot d 
by the inhabitants of the dist ict to build or the schoo’-house ; to 
provide fuel or to purchase a lot for a -house; to make out el! 
rate bills [tuit.on bills) from the liste kept by the teae ere; to exempt 
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mall pea. indigent persons from the payment of their proportion of such rate-bills;; may be taxed for common school purposes against the wishes of its 
hare of the to uave the custody of the district school-house; to contract with and possessors; but as the objects of taxation are extremely limited, no 
only that a enploy ail teachers, and to provide for the payment of their wages in| dangeris likely to arise from the abuse of this power. In the case of 
S. Itdoey t ¢ manner already explained, under the head of “ expenses.” school -houses, always the greatest object of expenditure, there is a fur- 
or & longer The trustees of school districts are the immediate representatives of] ther safeguard: no tax exceeding four hundred dollars can be voted for 
comply t e inhabitants; and as they owe their election to them, they may be} that object, unless the commissioners of common schools of the town 
were in af considered as controlled by the public opinion of the districts in the| certify that a larger sum is necessary. The tax for purchasing libra- 
vance the discharge of their duty, so far as the law has left them any discretion | ries is limited to twenty dollars the first year, and to ten dollars per an- 
Without as to the manner of performing it. They are charged with the man-| num for subsequent additions to it; and all other taxes must, from the 
by setting agement of the principal internal affairs of the district, and as the in-| nature of the objects, be small in amount. tad : 
rmuty to it habitants residing within it pay more than three quarters of all the| The effect of these provisions with respect to taxation in school dis- 
to agrade B ex enses of the school, the law has virtually deposited with them the| tricts in most cases, is, that the inhabitants tax themselves liberally for 
n another control of almost all that concerns it. With respect to the formation of| all the authorized objects referred to. et 
ry law for sc 1001 districts, and the regulation of their boundaries, a different prin-| There is one particular in which the same praise is not so generally 
ner above ciple prevails. The commissioners of common schools, in whom this|due. It is the of all others, in which a suitable liberality is most 
ring em- au: ority is vested, are town officers; they are chosen by the suffra- | necessary to rity the objects of the system, and in which the 
: ges 0° all the electors, and thongh they muy be said to be accountable | greatest want of it has heretofore been shown. The shool-houses are 
its conse- to all he districts, the voters for town officers being composed substan- a— comfortable, ani the physical wants of the scholars are suf- 
y are au tially »f the voters in school districts, they cannot be cunsidered as con- | ficiently provided for. But with respect to their moral and intellectual 
Course of trolie i by the opinion of any particular district when it is at variance | improvement, there isin general a great deficiency. The only material 
ewer i> wiin others, in matters connected with the discharge of their duties. | defect of the system is the want of competent teachers. The cause of 
Lat nmight The same principle prevails with regard to the election of inspectors. | the defect is an cone ap on the part of the inhabitants to pa 
direct the They also are town officers, and the law has very properly confided the | such wages as to secure the services of individuals of suitable qualifi- 
1uthority duty of pronouncing upon the qualification of teachers, and directing | cations, That much of the prevailing apathy on this subject is owing 
mnection the vourse of studies to be pursued in the common schools, to individ-|to the want of attention to its importance, willhardly be denied. Our 
ctors, in uals who, from the manner in which they are chosen, are not directly | common school system has been but a few years in operation, and it is 
Its tech- accountable to the inhabitants of any particular district. To return to | only recently that it can be considered as having gained a solid found- 
articular trustees of school districts. Although the law has given them certain | ation. In building up and bringing to perfection its external organ- 
re to be powers, the successful exercise of some of those powers must depend on | ization, the internal condition of the schools has been in some degree 
s taken its accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. Thus the trustees | neglected. a re 
pommon have the absolute right of employing‘all teachers. But if they were to ublic attention has, within the last eight years, been more strongly 
as made engage an individual, who for uny reason was obnoxious to the inhab- attracted to this part of the system, and in many districts correct views 
th with itants, the latter might refuse to send their children to school, and thus | begin to prevail with regard to the impolicy of expending monev un- 
ks; the subject the trustees to some embarrasment in providing for the payment profiiably upon incompetent teachers. To the exertions of individuals 
1 to the of his wages. They might, it is true, pay him the public money ; but | to correct erroneous impressions on this subject, the countenance and 
fore him as this would soon be exhausted, they would be obliged to collect the | co-operation of the legislature have been superadded. By anact passed 
pon it; residue of those persons who sent their children to school, and the | in the year 1834, the Regents of the University were authorized to ap- 
Strong: greater part of the burden would fall upon the trustees themselves, and | propriate a portion of the income of the literature fund to the education 
‘the in- the few who should favor their views. Under the Prussian system of teachers. This authority was promptly exercised, as will be here- 
iv Juris- this result could not happen, as all parents are required by law to send after seen, and the plan adopted by the regents has been carried into 
ith their children to school. The spirit of our common school system is to | execution, So long as the wages of teachers were extremely low, 
shall be refer almost all matters relating to the districts, which are of an internal nien of talents would not devote themselves to the business of teaching, 
ut little or domestic character, to the inhabitants themselves; and from the or- | nor could they afford to fit themselves for it by a regular course of 
mining ganization of the districts, the powers of the trustees are necessarily | preparation. “The rate of compensation for teuchers is gradually ad- 
i class exercised, so far as any discretion is admissible, in subordination to| vancing; in some parts of the state good wages are puid, and many 
ats, but the opinion of the district. But where the law has prescribed positive | individuals are preparing themselves for teaching as a permanent vo- 
-d, and rules for their government, those rules are, of course, to be obeyed, | cation. As they find employment, the demand for them will increase : 
— even though such obedience were to conflict with the wishes of the, for as the benefits of instruction by a well trained teacher become appa- 
, of the inhabitants. rent, the influence of the example will extend to neighboring districts ; 
escrib- It is proper to add in this place that, at the annual meeting of the in- | and these causes acting reciprocally upon each other, cannot fail to 
eee habitants of each district, a collector and a clerk are chosen together | produce important effects. , ‘ced 
s dele- with the trustees. | The legislature has done all that can be accomplished by legislation 
inaze- The duty of the collector is to collect and pay over to the trustees the | to promote the cause of common school education, excepting by a resort 
ly, the amount of all tax-lists and rate-bills delivered to him for the purpose. | to compulsory enactmerits. The spirit of our institutions is adverse to 
— The trustees may, before delivering to him any warrant for the collec- | measures of this description. ‘The success of the common school sys- 
. what tion of moneys, require him to give a bond, in double the amount of} tem has been mainly accomplished eee addressed to the rea- 
ion of the sum to be collected, conditioned for the faithful execution of his | son and the interests of the people. Without a radical change of policy, 
deter- duties. : the improvements, of which it is susceptible, can only be introduced 
"sub- The duty of the clerk is to keep a record of all the so meg of| through the influence of the same motives. The superintendent has 
wence the district, to give notice of the time and place for all meetings of the | heretofore expressed the belief, that nothing was wanting but a full 
A just inhabitants, and to keep and preserve all books, &c. belonging to his| view of the subject on the part of the inhabitants of school districts, to 
ef % ‘ ae eg —— a ae ade of a 4 has a 
er er a law passed at the last session of the legislature, authorizing | to shake his confidence in this opinion, although it must Mitte 
» if it the inkubitenes rr school districts to purchase district libraries, a libra- | that the change for the better on which it is founded, proceeds b very 
uence rian may also be chosen at the annual meeting. | slow degrees. When the measures adopted by the regents of the uni- 
he a Inhabitants of School Districts. | versity shall have been carried into fell effect, a more rapid and general 
io In addition to the right of annivally choosing officers for their respect- | improvement may reasonably be anticipated. ‘These measures will 
uali- ive districts, the inhabitants have power by a majority of votes to de- riehy cons ae 
; in- signate a site for the district school-house, and to lay taxes on the taxa- | Education of Common School Teachers. , 
their ble property of the district to purchase a district library, and a suitable | In pursuance of the provisions of the act before referred to, beuring 
fi ot pm purchase or lease a site for a school-house, to build, hire, or | date the 2d May, 1834, and wuthorizing the regents of the university to 
chin purchase ‘such school-house, to keep it in repair, and to furnish it with apply a part of the income of the literature fund to the education of 
A ie necessary fuel and appendages. By the construction given to this common school teachers, a plan was reported to the regents for the 
art of the statute by the superintendent, the term “ appendages” is purpose of carrying into the intention of the act on the 8th of 
united to a few simple articles, which are indispensable to the comfor: January, 1835, and ed at a subsequent meeting of the board. The 
and health of the pupils, such as a broom, a water-pail, a stove, a outlines of the plan are briefly as follows: 
ees, wood-honse, &e he inhabitants have no power to tax themselves, An academy was selected in each of the eight senate districts, end 
ever excepting for these enumerated objects, and whenever it is desired to | « department engrafied upon it for Unt educauon of teachers. To 
ad raise money for any other purpose, it must Le done by voluntary con- support these departments, each academy received from the literature 
j te tribution. fuort a sufficient sum to procure the follow. ng articles of apparatus, Ac 
el! The standart! of qualification for voters is so low, that searcely any An Orvery ' 
— ind: vadwal ts exehedert! from the exercise of the right of suffrage inrespect A Nomeral Frame, and Geometrnes! Solas 
to matters concerning the school distret in which he remades If he has A pout of Ghotes 
been asersend in the town to work on the highway during the year, or A moveable Planwphere 
the preeeding year, he may vote at echool distetet meetings for eny au A Tite Dial 





thew newt obyret Be hee a voice in the choice of district officers, and 
though wholly deatmutr of property huneeif be may contribute to lay » 
tation the property of the Metre In comme cone hevefore, pranerty 
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A Pneumatic apparatus. 

A Chemical apparatus. 

One hundred specimens of Mineralogy. 

An Electrical machine. 

Instruments to teach Surveying. 

A Map of the United States. 

A Map of the State of New York. 

An Atlas. 

A Telescope. 

A Quadrant. ; 

In addition to this provision, the sum of $191 dollars was appropri- 
ated to enlarge the library of each of the academies in which a depart- 
ment was established. These expenditures were intended merely to 
put the departments in operation. For their support, each department 
is to receive annually, to pay the salary of a tutor, the further sum of 
$400, from the literature fund, which in addition to the means of the 
academies, was deemed adequate to the object. ; 

‘The students in the departments are required to be thoroughly in- 
structed in the following branches or subjects: 
The English language. 
Writing and drawing. 7 
3. Arithmetic, mental and written, and book-keeping. 
4. Geography and General History combined. 
: The History of the United States, 
7 
7 


dh 


. Geometry, ‘rigonometry, Mensuration, and Surveying. 
. Natural Philosophy, and the elements of Astronomy. 
. Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

9. The constitution of the United States, and the constitution of the 
State of New-York. | 

10. Select parts of the Revised Statutes, and the duties of public 
officers. 

11. Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

12. The principles of teaching. 

To these subjects it is understood to be in contemplation of the re- 
gents to add Algebra. 7 

The term of study is three years, but only eight months in each year 
are devoted to instruction. There is a vacation of four months in win- 
ter, to enable the students, many of whom will, it is supposed, need 
such a resource, to teach a district school, and thus earn something to 
support them in completing their course of preparation. At the end of 
the term each student is to be examined publicly, and if he passes a sat- 
isfactory examination in all the prescribed subjects of study, he is to re- 
ceive a diploma under the seal of the academy. : 

The departments were organized in the summer of 1835, and in seve- 
ral of the academies they are already in successful operation. For the 
purpose of securing entire uniformity in the course of study and the re- 
sults, the principals of the academies were invited to meet a committee 
of the regents of the university in the city of Albany, on the Ist of 
September last, and settle some preliminary arrangements. ‘The meet- 
ing was attended by seven of the eight gentlemen, who were several 
days in session, the extent to which instruction in each branch of study 
should be carried was agreed on, and a comparison of opinions was 
made on every question connected with the management of the depart- 
ments under their direction. The course has commenced on a uniform 
plan in all, and it will be carried out in such a manner as to secure 
uniform results. The influence of a large number of individuals tho- 
roughly trained to the business of teaching, cannot, if they find employ- 
ment, be otherwise than beneficial, and it may do more than all other 
causes combined to bring about a salutary reform in the only particular 
in which the common school system can be considered materially de- 
fective. If the liberal provisions of the legislature are not met with a cor- 
responding liberality on the part of the people of the state, the measures 
adopted by the regents of the university will be fruitless. The individu- 
als who shall have prepared themselves for the business of teaching, 
must abandon it unless it yield them a fair remuneration for their servi- 
cvs. But on the other hand, if sounder views on this subject should be 
found to prevail; if the inhabitants of school districts will but see their 
true interest in employing well trained teachers, our common schools 
will soon bear, in their intellectual condition, an honorable relation to 
the other parts of the system, and exhibit in all its internal details, the 
same order and perfection which prevail in its organization. The 
provisions of the law have been aimple, and it remains ouly to give 
an impulse to that effective public opinion which, when once moved, is 
sure to bring about the results to which it is directed. ‘To this end the 
attention ef all the friends of education should he turned. The people 
have the principal control of the system, and their opinions must be in- 
fluenced, Discussion in almost any shape may promote the object. It 
aitracts the attention of individuals and the public; and even though it 
may not always point to the true remedy, when it has exposed a defect, 
it a Sony fail to draw out the views of others and shed light on 
the subject. 


institutions would be more likely to secure the object in view; and on 
the other, that it might beas effectually and more readily accomplished 
, through the organized acaiemies. By the act of 13th April, 1827, the 
‘avowed object of which was “to promote the education of teachers,” 
.the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars was added to the 
| capital of the literature fund, the income of which is appropriated to 
the support of the academies subject to the visitation of the regents of 
the university. Thus, although the plan of engrafting upon the acade- 
mies departments for the preparation of teachers may not have been 
contemplated at that time, yet this measure is to be regarded only as 
a more complete development of the design of the legislature in pass- 
ing the act referred to. 


School District Libraries. 


By an act passed at the last session of the legislature, the inhabitants 
of school districts were authorized to vote a tax, not exceeding twenty 
dollars, to purchase a library for theircommon use, and such additional 
sum as should be deemed necessary to procure a book case. They 
were also authorized to vote a further tax, not exceeding ten dollars in 
any one year, to make additions to the library. As has been already 
stated, they were empowered by the same act to choose at the annual 
meeting of the district, a librarian, whose duty it shall be to take charge 
of the library, and have the care and custody of it under such regula- 
tions as the inhabitants of the district should prescribe. 

By the act of 1838, filty-five thousand dollars of the income of the 
United States deposit fund is appropriated, for three years, to the pur- 
chase of district libraries among the several districts, on condition that 
the districts raise as much more. 

The law does not direct in what manner books for district libraries 
shall be selected. This, therefore, is a right, which the inhabitants of 
school districts may exercise by giving their directions to the trustees. 
But if they give no direction, the trustees must, from the necessity of 
the case, purchase such books as they may think best suited to promote 
the intellectual improvement of the district. 

The law is also silent as to the kinds of books to be selected ; but it 


application of the public money. ‘ As a general principle I would 
recommend, that in the selection of books all sectarian and controver- 
sia! subjects should be excluded. It is for the inhabitants of the district 
to choose the works to be purchased, and it must depend much on their 
discretion in the execution of this trust, whether all the benefits in con- 
templation of the law will be secured. A liberal regard must be paid 
to opinions, even though they have their foundation in prejudice.” 

he importance of making judicious selections of books for district 
libraries cannot be too highly appreciated. The Superintendent has 
heretofore had occasion to remark, that the primary object of their in- 
stitution, was to disseminate works suited to the intellectual improve- 


districts, for the use of the young, books of a merely juvenile character; 
and that by collecting a large amount of useful information, where it 


ly fail to be in the highest degree salutary to those who have finished 
their common school education, as well as those who have not. The 
object in view will probably be best answered by having books suita- 
ble for all ages above 10 or 12 years, though the proportion for those 
of mature age ought to be by far the greatest. Frequent application 
having been made to the superintendent for a list of books suitable for 
a library, he ventures to name a series which he thinks may be advan- 
tageously selected for the districts. This series has been selected and 
published in the city of New York, under the direction of the American 
Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, and arrangements will 
probably be made by the publishers to place in the several counties of 
the State, a suflicient number of volumes to supply the anticipated de- 
mands of the districts. This is the only publication of the kind of 
which the Superintendent is advised. The series consists of books ju- 
diciously selected, and embracing a variety of subjects of the general 
description heretofore designated by the Superintendent, and containing 
matter suited to persons of almost all ages. The series comprises fifty 
volumes, and, including the case in which they are packed, is furnished 
at twenty dollars. 

It is in the power of every district in the State to have a good library. 
The amount to be received by the districts for the purchase of a library 
will average about twenty cents for each child over 5 and under 16 
years of age. A district having but 30 children between those ages, 
‘(whichis a very small number, the average throughout the State being 
about 55 to a district,) will receive, during the next three years about 
$18, or $6 per annum. This sum will purchase about fifty volumes. 
| It the district were at the same time to raise on its taxable pe op & as 

the inhabitants have the authority todo, an equal sum, it would, at the 





In passing the law, under which cy sn for the education of end of three years, find itself in possession of 100 volumes. ‘The in- 


teachers have been established, the legislature has merely provided for 
the more complete exceution of a design long entertained, so far as re- 
speets the employment of the academics for the purpose. ‘The propri- 
ety of founding separate institutions upon the model of the seminaries 


for teachers in Prussia, was for several years a subject of public dis- 
cussion in this State. fk was contended on the one hand, that such 





fluence of this gencral diffusion of books may be greater than can well 
be imagined. ‘The present generation may have pased away, before 
all the good effects of the plan shall have been experienced ; but the ob- 
ject in view will be fully attained, if those who are to succeed us shall 
realize its success in a higher intellectual condition of society, a wider 
dissemination of knowledge, and a better preparation of the great body 


ment of the great body of the people, rather than to throw into school — 


will be easily accessible, the influence of these establishments can hard- _ 


is manifest that its intention would not be answered by purchasing ~ 
class books for the Ase of the children in school. This would be a mis- _ 
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of the people for the important social and political duties which devolve 
on them. 

The manner in which the inhabitants of school districts may provide 
for the preservation of their libraries, is pointed out at page 290, Com- 
mon School Decisions. Books may, and doubtless will, occasionally 
be lost, and they will gradually be worn out by continual use, so that 
it may be necessary to replace them by others. But if 100, or even 50 
persons in a district shall have been benefitted by the perusal of a vol- 
ume before it is lost or destroyed, the money which it has cost will not 
have been unprofitably expended. With proper care, and a periodical 
(at least an annual) collection and examination of the books, as already 
suggested, there will be very few losses, and many years will elapse 
before it will become necessary to replace them by new ones. 


Expenses. 

Although the common school fund amounts to nearly two millions of 
dollars, and yields an annual income of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it pays but a very small proportion of the expenses of the 
common schools, 

The expenditures in a school district, embrace three classes of objects : 

1. The compensation of teachers. 

2. The construction of school houses, and supplying them with ne- 
cessary appendages and fuel. 

3. The purchase of school books, 

The two first classes of objects are proviced for by law, so far as to 
authorize or direct the necessary funds to be raised; and the third is left 
entirely to voluntary contribution. 

1. The compensation of teachers. The sum of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars is annually distributed to the school dis- 
tricts from the common school fund, and 1s appropriated to the compen- 
sation of teachers, who have been inspected by the proper authority, 
and received a certificate of qualification. The board of supervisors in 
each county are required to cause to be levied, by tax, on each town, a 
sum equal to that which such town receives from the common school 
fund as its quota of the annual income. The sum thus levied, is also 
appropriated to the payment of the wages of teachers qualified accord- 
ing tolaw. The inhabitants of each town have authority to vote, at 
their annual town meeting, an additional sum, not exceeding the 
amount directed to be raised therein by the supervisors; or in other 
words, not exceeding its quota of the income of the common school 
fund. Thus each town is annually taxed to an amount, equal to the 
sum it receives from the common school fund, and it may by its own 
voluntary act, be taxed twice that amount. 

These sums are paid to the commissioners of common schools in each 
town, who distribute them among the school districts within their 
jurisdiction, according to the number of children in each district over 
five and under sixteen years of age. Several towns have local funds, 
the income of which is also paid into the hands of the commissioners, 
for distribution with the other school moneys, and is also appropriated 
to the compensation of qualified teachers by force of a provision of law, 
which a all moneys paid by commissioners to school districts to 
be so applied. 

At the expiration of each term in a school district, the trustees pay 
the teacher so much of the school moneys, as is appropriated to that 
term by vote of the inhabitants of the district at their annual meeting, 
and the residue of his wages for the term is collected of all who have 
sent children to school, in proportion to the number of days their children 
have attended. Indigent persons may be exempted by the trustees from 
paying any part of the rate-bill; so that the compensation of the 
teacher for the term, excepting so much of it as is provided for by the 
public money, is paid by such of the patrons of the school as are of 

Aufficient ability to pay any thing. 

It is proper to add that parents may, if they please, pay directly to 
the teacher the amount due from them. In this case, the amount so 
paid is not included in the rat2-bill, and the fees of the collector, who is 
allowed five per cent. on all moneys collected by him, is saved by the 
person or persons making such payment. 


These provisions constitute the entire law for the compensation of 
teachers. They are founded upon the principle, that the income of the 
common school fund, with an equal amount raised by taxation, and 
such further sum not exceeding that amount, as may be voted by the 








manner required by law, it is assessed upon the persons residing in the 
district, according to their taxable property, as ascertained by the roll 
made by the town assessors for town and county purposes. Ifa tax 
for fuel is not voted, it is furnished by the persons sending children to 
school, in proportion to the number of days of attendance. But if any 
one neglects, on the request of the trustees, to furnish his quota, they are 
authorized to provide it for him, and charge the amount against him for 
collection in the rate-bill. 

The expense of this part of the system is defrayed by a tax on the 
property, excepting the single case in which fuel is furnished in kind. 
And if in respect to the compensation of teachers, taxable property may 
in some cases appear to be unduly favored, it often happens in this case, 
that it contributes largely to the expenses of the common schools, with- 
out deriving any direct Cenete from them. A man of wealth may 
never have sent a child to school in the district in which he resides, 
and yet his property is taxed to build a school house, keep it in repair, 
and furnish it with fuel It is not designed by presenting this view of 
the subject, to impugn the justice of the rule. On the contrary, it is be- 
lieved to be perfectly just on account of the interest which every man of 
property has in securing, through the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of those who surround him, a substantial basis for that public or- 
der and tranquillity, without which the tenure of his possessions would 
be uncertain and precarious. 

On acareful examination of the whole subject, it will be apparent 
that the proportions in which the expenses of the common scl:ool sys- 
tem are provided for by those who educate their children in the common 
schools, and by the possessors of property deriving no benefit from 
them, are as well adjusted to the accomplishment of the objects of the 
instituticn as is practicable. 

Property, as such, pays the entire expense of building and repairing 
school houses; besides which, it always pays a sum towards the com- 

nsation of teachers, equal to the amount paid by the common school 
‘und, and it may double that amount. On the other hand, those who 
send children to the common schools pay somewhat more than four- 
sevenths of the entire compensation of the teachers, and furnish their 
children with school books. By regarding extreme cases on either 
side, some inequality is apparent. But a vast majority of those who 
educate their children in the common schools, are abundantly able on 
the score of pecuniary ability, todo so: and wherever an individual 
has children without the means of educating them, the trustees of the 
district ma exempt him from the payment of any part of the teachers’ 
wages. he exemption takes place at the close of the term. Until 
that time the children of such a man meet all the others on terms oi en- 
tire equality in the school. No child can be excluded from it on ac- 
count of the inability of his parents to pay for his tuition. It is to be 
regarded as a settled principle, that the school is open to all the children 
residing in the district; and nothing short of a degree of impurity of 
conduct and character, too gross for association with others, would 
justify the trustees in excluding a child even temporarily from it. 

If the expenses of the common school system were all defrayed by 
a public fund and by property, it is apprehended that the worst ef- 
fects would ensue. A man with a large number of children, may 
sometimes feel the expense of their education aburden. But his con- 
tributions, forthe very reason that they are made with some difficulty, 
give him a deep interest in seeing that the affairs of the district are 
managed with economy and prudence. The effect of the present mode 
of providing for the expenses of the system, is undoubtedly to sur- 
round it with interested and careful observers, who will be vigilant in 
detecting abuses, and prompt in seeking the proper redress. 

The Prussian system is maintained upon a plan very similar to 
ours, so far as its expenses are concerned. The government pays 
something towards the support of schools. The property of the vici- 
nage pays something more, and the residue is paid by those who send 
their children to school, or, in the language of Mr. Cousin, “those who 
actually profit by these establishments,” [schools.] 

Thecommon schcol fund affords nothing more than an inducement to 
the inhabitants of school districts to tax themselves for the support of 
their schools. 


3. The purchase of scheol books, Every person sending a child to 





inhabitants of towns, shall be appropriated exclusively to-that object ; 
and that the residue shall be provided by those whose children have the | 
benefit of instruction. 

This rule is, as respects the pecuniary ability of the contributors, | 
often unequal. Thus, a man worth one ‘thousand dollars, who sends 
four children to school, pays four times as much as a man worth ten 
thousand dollars, who sends only one child to school; but, on the other 


school, must provide the necessary school books. There is no provision 
by law for indigent persons. Possibly there should be. But it may 
safely be said, that a case rarely, if ever occurs, in which a poor 
child is not furnished with the necessary books, throug): the liberality 
of individuals. 


Gencral Observations. 





hand, the compensation of teachers is but a part of the expense of 
the common school system, and as will be seen hereatter, property is 
very largely taxed for other objects. 

2. The construction of school houses, and suppluing them with ne- 
eessary fuel and appendages. ‘The whole expense of purchasing a lot, | 
building a school house, and furnishing it with a few indispensable arti- | 


cles, asa stove, water-pail, broom, wood-house, &e., is paid by the taxable | which they attach to its clevation to a grade comm 


te ogc A ofeach school district, 
? 


majority of the persons present 


Some of the most prominent features of she common schoc! system 
have thus been briefly surveyed, and its policy, so far as respects the 
distribution of power through which it is controlled, hus been cursorily 
examined. It is, emphatically, an institution for the people, and to 
them has heen allotted a large shave of its administration. On the zeal 
with which their task is performed, 2nd on the degree of import: 





ice 
msurate win us 


But no tax for these objects can be | high objects, must depend, to a very consider: ble extent, the rank they 
vied unless it is voted at a regular meeting of the inhabitants, by a! will hold in the political system under which they 


live, and the part 


The tax having been voted in the they may take in giving a direction to tts motemen.s 
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There is danger that they will never answer the ends of their insti- 
tution, if the teachers—the body of men who are relied on to infuse into 
them the moral and intellectual improvement, which constitutes the 
vital principle of the whole system—are not fully adequate to the task. 
Will uot those who are the most deeply interested in elevating the 
standard of education, adopt the only measure by which the object can 
be accomplished? Will they not bring to this subject the practical 
good sense by which they are distinguished, and see in this, as in all 
other cases, that even the ends of economy are best answered ty em- 
ploying those who are most skilled in their art? The value of the 
common school system is universally acknowledged and felt in this 
State. In this respect public opinion needs no impulse, But it is no 
more than just to say, that the importance of a higher standard of 
education, is not so generally or correctly appreciated. Opinion has, 
however, made some advances in this particular; and a confident be- 
lief is entertained that the liberal provisions of the legislature for the 
fo amen sae of teachers, will meet with such a reception from an en- 
ightened people, as to remedy effectually the only material defect in our 
common school system, and leave nothing to be desired in relation to 
it, excepting that it may be permanent in its duration. 

JOHN A. DIX. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK. 


The following extract from Governor Seward’s Message, presents, in a 
summary view, the present condition, not only of the Common School Sys- 
tem of this great State, but also of her Academies and Culleges. ‘The sug- 
gestions which fullow are as applicable to our State as to New-York. Our 
aystem of inspection is by no means as vigorous as hers. The plan pro- 

sed, of a County Board, formed a part of the original bill passed by the 

st Legislature, and in our case was to be composed of delegates from 
each buard of school visiters. Nothing really efficient can ever be made 
ou: of this part of our school system as at present organized. If Connecii- 
cut, with such colleges, lemies, private schuols, and schools 
as are already in existence, would but take up the cause of Education, 
both in its primary and higher departments, with the spirit which her own 
prosperity and enduring fame, and the peace and prosperity of the whole 
couniry imperiously demands, she might have the best system of Public In- 
struction on this side of the Atlantic. But to our extract. 


“Union College continues to maintam its high rank among the literary 
institutions of our country. It has three hundred students. Within the 
last ten years, eight hundred and seventy-four persons have received from 
its fuculty their first degree in the arts. = Pp 

“ The College at Geneva enjoys scenery and associations eminently con- 
genial! to literature, and is happily iocated in regard to its sphere of useful- 
ness. It is already heginning to justify the long delayed aud limited public 
favor it has received. Its number of students is fifty, being an increase of 
forty within two years. : ee 

“TIamilton College is surmounting the embarrassments with which it 
has so long struggled, and gives gratifying promise of renewed usefulness. 

“ Columbia College, in the city of New York, contains one hundred and 
fifty-seven students, which is an increase of twenty-seven over the number 
of the preceding year. None of our scientific institutions have more faith- 
fully and perseveringly maintained their standard of preparatory qualifica- 
tion, more diligently discharged the dutiesof instruction, nor sent into pub- 
lie life men of more eminent abilities, sound learning and elevated patriot- 
ism, than this ient and ble institution. It was excepted fiom the 
legislative patronage bestowed at the last session. Is it not both wise and 
just to admit it to an equality with other institutions ? 

“Jn reference to ali our Collegiate Institutions, it affords me pleasure to 
state that their usefulness has been increased and their pruspects are more 
auspicious than hereiofore. 

* There are one hundred and forty-six incorporated Academics, seventy- 
nine of which are subject to the visitation of the Regents of the University, 
and participate in the distribution of the Literature Fund. The act of 1837 
renders the terms of admission to these advantages so easy, that it is proba- 
ble all will soun be placed on the same basis. ‘The number of students in 
the Academies subject to visitation, is about ten th d, and the b 
in allthe Academies in the State is estimated to exceed fifteen thousand 
Thesum to be annually distributed hereafter, is $40,000, being an addition 
of $23,000 to the previous annual appropriation. 

“There are ten thousand five hundred and eighty-three organized Com- 
mon School Districts in the State, of which nine thousand eight hundred 
and thirty lave maintained schools during an average period of eight 
» otis Within the last year. The number of children between ihe ages of 
five and sixteen in the School Districts is five hundred and thtrty-nine 
thousand seven hundre’ and forty-scven, of whom five hundred and twen 
ty-cight thousand nine hundred and thirteen received insiruction in the 
Common Schoots within the year. 

“The Colleges, Academies and Common Schools constitute our system 
of public instruction. ‘I he pervading intelligence, the diminution of crime, 
therugmented comforts and enjoyments of society and its progressive refine- 
tnemt, the ascendency of order ond the supremacy of the laws, testify that 
the systeia lus been by n» means unsuccessful in diffusing knowledge and 
Virtue, 

* {i must nevertheless be admitted that its efficiency is much less than 
the State righfully demands, both asa return for her munificence and a 
guaranty for her institutions. Some of our Colleges and Academies lan- 
gost ie the midst of a community abounding in genius and talent, impa- 
tient of the ignorance which debases, and the prejudices which enslave. 
‘The Common School System, but partially successful in agricultural dis- 
triets, is represented as altogether without adaptation to cities and populous 
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villages. The standard of Education ought to be elevated, not merely to 
that which other States or Nations have attained, but to that height which 
may be reached by cultivation of the intellectual powers, with all the facili- 
ties of modern improvements, during the entire period when the faculties 
are quick and active, the curiosity insatiable, the temper practicable, and 
the love of truth supreme. The ability to read and write, with the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, generally constitute the learning acquired in Common 
Schools. To these our Academies and Colleges add superficial instruction 
in the dead languages, without the philosophy of our own; scientific facts, 
without their causes ; definitions, withuut practical application ; the rules 
of rhetoric, without its spirit; and history, divested of its moral instructions. 
It isenough to show the defectiveness of our entire system, that its pursuits 
are irksome to all, except tae few endowed with peculiar genius and fervor 
to become the guides of the human mind, and that it fails to inspire either a 
love of science or passion for literature. 

“ Postponed, omitted, and forgotten, as it t00 often is, amid the excite- 
ment of other subjects and the pressure of other duties, Education is, never- 
theless, the chief of our responsibilities. ‘The consequences of the most 
partial improvement in our system of Education will be wider and more 
enduring than the effects of any chance of public policy, the benefits of 
any new principle of jurisprudence, or the results of any enterprize we can 
accomplish. ese consequences will extend through the entire develop- 
ment of the human mind, and be consummated only with its destiny. 

“ We seem at last to have ascertained the only practicable manner of in- 
troducing Normal Schools into our cuuntry. It is by engrafting that sys- 
tem upon our Academies. 1 earnestly hope you will adopt such further 
legislation as is required to make this effort successful. 

“ Provision has been made fur the establishment of school district libra- 
ties. If I do notgreatly err, this cheap and easy mode of bringing into con- 
tact with the juvenile powers the discoveries of science and the mysteries 
of the arts, will be the era of a new impulse to the cause of Education.— 
The Common Schools may resist every other influence, but they cannot 
withstand that of the gencral improvement of the community. [| cannot 
too earnestly solicit your co-operation in the beginning of this wise and mo- 
Mentous policy. 

“Visitation isthe very principle of life to all seminaries of instruction. 
It acts upon both instructors and pupils by all the incentives which excite, 
and all the motives which encourage emulation. It would, if carried into 
effect, call to the aid of the State, in this mighty interest, the ally at once 
the most natural and efficient, parents themselves. The Regents of the 
University are, by virtue of their office, visiters of the Colieges and Acade- 
mics, and inspectors are the legal visiters of Common Schools. How ut- 
terly this duty of visitation has fallen into disuse, your own observation and 
the public voice abundantly testify. The office of Inspector of Common 
Schools is unhappily always involved in the political organization of par- 
ties, Generally it falls, by custom strong as law, upon young men en- 
grossed by private affairs. Its duties confer, in public estimation, nothing 
of the dignity, and maintain little of the importance, which would induce 
their faithful execution. For this evil of our whole system, there is a reme- 
dy, simple, economical and effectual—the establishment of a Department 
of Education, to be constituted of a Superintendent appointed by the legis- 
lature, and a Board to be composed of Delegates from subordinate Boards 
of Education to be established in the several counties. The State Board 
might exercise a general supervision, with powers of visitation of the Colle- 

es, and the County Boards the same powers in their respective countics. 
I'he duties of all these officers, except the Superintendent, ought to be dis- 
charged without compensation, and the tenure of office might be made so 
long as to ensure efficiency. I am satisfied the State abountls with compe- 
tent individuals who would assume those duties without other remunera- 
tion than the consciousness of rendering enlightened and patriotic service 
in the cause of Education.” 








PENNSYLVANIA, 
Extract from Governor Porter's Inaugural Address to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, January 15, 1839. 

“Ina Republican Government, general intelligence should be diffused 
among the citizens. They are thus enabled to perform their duties as con- 
stituent parts of the government, intelligently and correctly. Every means, 
therefore, for educating the whole people in useful knowledge, should be re- 
sorted to. In carrying out this system, our State is now progressing with 
the great experiment of her Common Schools, Academies and Colleges.— 
Whether the course adopted, in all its details, is the best that could be de- 
vised; or whether like every thing else which is the offspring of human ac- 
tion, it is imperfect and will require the corrections which experience teach- 
es us are necessary in all our projects, time willdevelop. I feel disposed to 
give every necessary aid to accelerate the march of intellect and enlighten 
the human mind, the better to enable us to preserve and hand down to pos- 
terity, unimpaired, the civil and religious privileges received by us as a sa- 
cred inheritance from our fathers.” 


VIRGINIA. 

We have seen an extract from Gov. Campbell’s last message to 
the legislature, which gives a most deplorable picture of the state of 
education in Virginia. From this it appears, that of the white male 
population arrived at the age of puberty, very nearly one fourth are 
unable to read and write. A much greater proportion of the female 
population is supposed to be in the same predicament. But what is 
quite discouraging to the adoption of a Common School System like 
that which Governor Campbell recommends, is the statement, that 
one fifth of the white famil:es of Virginia are so extremely poor as to 
be unable to contribute any thing towards the education of their 








children. 
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